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NEW MID-SUMMER BOOKS 


From the Lippincott Press. 


ADIPLOMAT’S DIARY. A Novel. By Jutizn Gorpon. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The author of this interesting volume shows that familiarity with the subject only attained by personal 
observation. Until recently a resident at the Court of St. Petersburg, where the scene of the story is laid, the 
writer has found material of keen interest to cans, and has interwoven a romantic plot with clever handling of 
¢ ter-drawings, and crisp comment. As the author is equally prominent in society at home, the book 
will undoubtedly receive more than ordinary attention. 

DISENCHANTMENT. The latest issue of Lippincott's Series of Select 
Novels. An Every-Day Story. By F. MABEL ROBINSON, author of “ Mr. Butler’s 
Ward,” etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

The author’s previous efforts in the line of fiction have won for her a wide circle of admirers. Her storie 
are pure in tone and full of interest. 

GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS FROM THE HARVEST-FIELDS OF 
LITERATURE. A Melange of Excerpta, collated by C. C. BOMBAUGH, A.M., 
M.D. 12mo. Half morocco. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 

The present volume is an expedient for ing together a variety which will be found in no ether compilation * 
From the nonsense of literary trifling to the highest expression of intellectual force ; from selections for the child 
to extracts ‘or the philosopher, it will accom te the widest diversity of taste, and furnish entertainment for all 
ages, sexes, and conditions. 

** Tt is one of the very best books we have ever seen.” —New York Independent. 4 ap 

“A rare volume, indeed. We know of nothing like it in the whole range of English literature. It must 

have been the labor of a lifetime to collect so many fragments of genius and caprice. e never knew that the 

mind of man wassuch a kaleidoscope until we turned the pages of this entertaining book. Try it."_—New York 


Churchman. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace and James SmitH. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.F.S.A. 16mo. Cloth gilt top, 
$2.00 ; 4 calf, $3.50. 

THE PROMISED KING. The Story of the Children’s Saviour. By ANNIE 
R. BUTLER, author of “ Stories from Genesis,” etc., Stepping-Stones to Bible History. 
With Numerous Illustrations. t2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This book tells in simple language, suitable equally for reading to, or being read by, a child, the earthly 
life of the Saviour. It is illustrated by many engravings of familiar places and familiar incidents in the life of 
Jesus Christ on earth. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub lishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOW READY. 
The Passion Play as it is Played To-day. 


The Passion Play as it ts played to-day. At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. 
By W. T. STEAD. Formerly Editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” With 
the text of the Play in German, and a translation and description in Eng- 
lish in parallel columns; together with a reproduction, by special permis- 
ston, of sixty of the original photographs. 








By mail, post-paid to any address for One Dollar. 
Published at the Office of CHARLES. E. MERRILL & CO. 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 


MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, - 





Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the néxt academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 


application. New York. 


THE JESTER. 
A beautifully illustrated, Iumorons weekly, 24 
jae Pilecionin yous Write for specimens. Tue 








BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS,COINS, 
Autographs, ents Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. — 














G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Story of the Jews Under 
ROMAN RULE. By the Rev. W. Douc- 
LAS Morrison. (No. XXIX in The Story 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

‘* Presented with singular by pre and with an admi- 
able combination of brevity in style with comp eteness 


f matter. . . . This work isa worthy addition to 
his admirable series of historical vol "—Scot. 





Astoria. By WasnincTon Ir- 
viInG. Tacoma Edition. Illustrated. Large 
I2mo, paper, 60 cents. 

The publishers of Irving’s Works have felt that at 
new and attractive edition of the ‘‘Astoria’’ would find 
many readers among those interested in the building up 
of the Great Northwest. Irving’s picturesque and 
dramatic descriptions of the experiences and trials of 
the pioneers of 1810 are certainly in marked contras 
with the state of the country as it appears in 1890, and 
the narrative possesses a lasting value for all interested 
in the history of our country. 


Want and Wealth. A Discus- 


sion of Certain Economic Dangers of the 

Day. An Essay. By EDWARD J. SHRI- 

VER, Secretary N. Y. Metal Exchange. 

(No. LXIII in the Questions of the Day 

Series.) S8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

Helena, and Occasioffal Poems. 
By Pau, ELMER More. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


Dahlirate, 4 hoch 
f 





*,* List of Mid: 
of the Heroes Series, 
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’ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” 





FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosenTHAt’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I.,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 
299 Washiagton St., Boston, 





Dr. Vincent says “ For one who de- 
sires a current report from the active 
world of letters, aknowledge of the best 
books most recently published in every 
department of Science, Literature and 
Art, careful critiques upon the princi- 
pal books by specialists in the several 
departments of learning—there is no 
guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory 
as THe Critic.”—Chancellor J. H. 
Vincent, Chautauqua’ University. 
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A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Ciarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


‘“*It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
‘* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

‘Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
Sord’s” is printed on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN Howusg, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Hand-Craft. 


By JOHN D. SUTCLIFFE, 


Of the Manchester (Eng.) Recreative 
Evening Classes. 








A text-book embodying a 
system of pure mechanical art 
without the aid of machinery, 
being an English exposition of 


SLOJD, 
as cultivated in Sweden, and 
generally adopted by all Scan- 
dinavian people, to their great 
advantage. 


In strong linen binding, fully illus 
trated, One Dollar. 


-CHares E. Merritt & Co., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLace, New York. 


Ty You are an 
ADVERTISER, 


| we invite you, and, by your leave, do 
counsul you, to advertise in the ten 
magazines of the 


NATIONAL 
REPORTER 
SYSTEM, 


the whole of the THIRTY THOUSAND 
WEEKLY output of which (sworn and 
guaranteed) goes to lawyers, judges and 
law libraries. 


They ALL address people who make money, 
and who are notably liberal buyers of those 
things which meet any of their recognized 
needs. 


They MUST be read, for they furnish work- 
ing authority. 

Each-copy is in use for seventeen weeks 
(average). 

It issues more copies in the course of a year 
than do all of the other law periodicals in 
the United States combined. (See Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 


Why has it this strength? Read the 
following from the NEw York TRI- 
BUNE, of Sunday, July 6, 1890. 

When you see a mage reading yellow cov- 
ered literature you need not suspese that he is 
frivolous. ‘Ihe pamphlet which he has in his 
hands may be one of the advance reports which 
now convey to the busy lawyer the texts cf de- 
cisions rendered by the courts soon after they 
are delivered. The lawyer of to-day has an 
ar over the practitioner of a few years 
ago in the quickness with which he learns the 
exact language of the appellate courts in their 
decisions. e latter had frequently to wait 
several months before seeing the ¢ pinion in the 
authorized reports. Unless he followed the 
cases of the appellate courts with scrupulous 
care he would at times find himself quoting from 
cases which had been modified or overruled in 

—_—- not yet printed. The publication of 

es complete reports almost compe after 

t e A Sol. ec A. A 





ar le a great 
change in this respect, and the attorney at 
slight expense can keep in close touch with the 


interpretations of the statute law of his State. 


The New York NATION, Axg. 8, 
1889, reviewing Charles Dudtey War- 
ner’s ‘* Studies in the South and West,” 
says of this system: 

In his sketch of St. Paul, Mr. Warner omits 

to mention one great enterprise, which makes 

that city, for at lest one intellectual ‘ 

the capital city of the United States. It is the 

“ West Publishing Company.” with its weekly 

— ions in ten divisions of ALL the States, 


upreme Court and Federal decisions, enabling 


the lawyer to get all his authorities a year or 

two quicker than through the regular State 

Papers. 

This shows WHY they MUST be taken, and 
USED dy this great, strong constituency, and 
WHY, therefore, they are the strongest possible 
mediums for advertising any thing which 
Should interest intelligent men young or old, in 
any relation of life. A large advertiser recently 
investigated the Reporters by inquiring among 
lawyers, and reports unanimous commendations. 
Are they new to you? INVESTIGATE THEM! 
It is for our interest to have you do it; it is also 
YOURS—a mutual interest, 


For sample copies, rates, or any desired par- 
ticulars, please address, : ” 


S. C. WILLIAMS, Advertising Manager, 
42 Tribune Building, N.'Y. City. 





West Publishing Co.. St. Paul, Minn., Publishers, 








For Summer Reading 


The Soul of Pierre, 


By Gzorces Ounet, author of *‘ The Master of the 
orge,”’ etc. Translated by Mary J. Serrano, trans- 
lator of ** Marie Bashkirtseff ; the Journal of a Youn 
Artist,’’ etc, with original illustrations by Emile 
Bayard. Paper, so cents; extra cloth, 75 cents. 





FINE EDITION with all the original 


illustrations by Emile 
Bayard, the volume beautifully printed on extra paper 
m de specially for this edition and handsomely bound in. 
extra cloth. Gilt top, in box, $2.00. 


An Artist’s Honor. 


Translated by E. P. Rosins from the French of OC- 
TAVE FEUILLET, author of ** The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man,” etc. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 
75 cents. 





Written in Red; 


or, The Conspiracy in the North Case. A Story of 
Boston. By Cuas. Howarp Montacus and C. W. 
Dyar. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 cents. 





By the Author of “ ¥ack Gordon,’ etc. 
Vivier. 
Or Vivier, Loncman & Co., BANKERS. 


By W. C. Hupson (Barclay North), author of ** Jack 
Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883.’’ ‘‘The Dia- 
mond Button,” etc. Paper. so cents ;. cloth, 75 cents. 


By the Author of “As It Was Written,” etc. 


Two Women or One? 





From the Manuscript of Dr. Lzonarp Benaty. B 
Henry Harwanp (Sidney Luska), author of ** As It 
Was Written,” *‘ Mrs. Peixada,”’ “‘ The Yoke of the 
Thora,” ‘“‘A Latin-Quarter Courtship,” “‘ Grandison 
Mather,” ** Two Voices,” etc. 1 vol. 32mo, artistic 
binding, cloth back, etc., 75 cents. 


Stolen America. 





By Isopzt Henpgrson Fioyp. 1 vol., with Illustra— 
tions. Paper, so cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 


Uranie. 


From the French of Camille Flammarion, by Mary B: . 
SERRANO, or of ‘* Marie Bashkirtseff; e 
Journal of a Young Artist,” etc. Paper, so cents: 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


“A Story of Real Life.” 


Pactolus Prime. 





A Novel. By Apion W. Tourcer. Author of ‘‘A 
Fool’s Errand,” ** Fi istles,"? etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, new and unique binding, $1.00. 


Scouting for Stanley in East 





Africa. 


By Tuomas STEVENS, author of ‘A Tour Around the 

orld on a Bicycle,” ete. 1 vol., large 19mo. Extra 

cloth, gi top, with portrait and illustra- 
tions, $2.00. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Literature 
“Boston Unitarianism ” * 

THE SUB-TITLE of this interesting picture of an important 
phase of the intellectual and religious life in New England 
during the latter half of our century is ‘ A Study of the Life 
and Work of Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham,’ the father 
of the biographer. Modestly the author calls it ‘a sketch’; 
and so it is, albeit a most agreeable one. The thirty years 
previous to 1850, as we now can see so clearly, formed the 
seed-time and period of cultivation previous to the decade 
of terrific discussion, and the culminating Civil War. It 
was also the time of the full development and flowering of 
that philosophy of religion called Unitarianism, the fruit of 
which Mr. Frothingham declares (p. 266) is not Christianity, 
but a form of theism. When once the development of doc- 
trine began on the lines of New England Unitarianism, it 
followed three streams of thought, represented, the author 
would say, by Channing, Parker, and N. L. Frothingham. 
In other words, the spiritual, the natural, and the rational 
were the types. Believing that justice has never been fairly 
done to the men who represented simple rationalism, Mr. 
Frothingham here writes of the life and the times of his 
father. He outlines the history of the First Church, which, 
at the initiative of John Winthrop, began its life in Charles- 
town, Mass., under a tree, and which, let us hope in truth, 
will not end it within its splendid architecture in Berkeley 
Street. A luminous chapter on ‘The Dogmatic Position’ 
is given, in which the peculiarities of the ‘endeavor to ap- 
ply Christianity to personal character’ are set forth with 
sympathy. Other pleasant reminiscences take us, as under 
the chatty tongue and discerning eye of a most intelligent 
cicerone, through the realms of ‘ Literature and Religion,’ tell 
of ‘The Unitarian Layman,’ conduct us in travel through 
Europe, give us a seat where we can see and hear friends 
and their intercourse, and usher us into the august Boston 
Association of Congregational Ministers, and finally show 
us that the end of the righteous is peace. 

‘The work is unique. It is a sort of memorabilia which 
the old will certainly read for delight, and the younger for 
information. It goes without saying that the literary quality 
of the writing is high, and the spirit calm, judicial, sunny,- 
and full of pleasing ingenuousness. Mr. Frothingham de 
scribes Unitarianism proper as the religion of men who 
‘appealed to the Bible and went no further,’ who ‘ identified 
religion with Christianity and Christianity with the Scrip- 
tures.’ He insists that ‘the new Unitarianism, as it is 
called, does not grow out of the old. It oversteps 
the boundary of Scripture and even of Christianity.’ The 
new Unitarianism—‘a name sufficient to kill it,’ as a pastor 
in the Unitarian fold remarked to the reviewer, a few even- 
ings ago—is Liberalism, so-called, which is ‘faith founded 
on knowledge and sustained by inquiry’ (p. 264). Occa- 
sionally one has to smile at the illustrations of the author's 
tenacity of personal friendships; at the free handling of 


* Boston Unitarianism: 1820-1850. By. Octavius Brooks Frothingham. $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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other names more famous, ¢.g., than that of George Ripley; 
at his Old-Testament like artlessness (or else at the consum- 
mate art that conceals art); but the literary critic finds litt'e 
to quarrel with and much to praise in this agreeable and 
well indexed volume. : 
























































Defoe’s ‘‘Compleat English Gentleman” * 

WHEN DEFOE FINISHED (or nearly finished) his ‘ Compleat 
English Gentleman’ in 1729, and got the printer’s proof of 
the first sixteen pages, he little thought that the rest of the 
manuscript would not get into type for one hundred and six- 
ty years. In a note to the printer, dated Sept. 10, 1729, he 
apologizes for having kept this first sheet of proof so long, 
on account of having been ‘ exceedingly ill,’ and sends him 
‘as much copy, as will make near three sheets more’; but 
the work seems to have been interrupted at that point and 
not resumed up to the time of Defoe’s death in April, 1731. 
The manuscript and proof, after passing through various 
hands, were bought for the British Museum in June, 1885. 
The book is now brought out by Mr. David Nutt of London 
in the best style of the Ballantyne Press. It has been ed- 
ited with German thoroughness by Dr. Karl D. Balbring, 
who prefaces it with ‘forewords’ of eighty-four pages, giv- 
ing the history of the work and an elaborate disquisition - 
upon the meanings of the word gentleman. He also adds 
textual, explanatory, and other notes, and a good index. 

The treatise itself is especially interesting and valuable 
for the picture it gives of the country gentleman of the 
period. Macaulay has been accused of gross exaggeration 
in his treatment of the same subject in the famous third 
chapter of his History of England; but Defoe corroborates - 
all his statements, even to the remark that there were jus- 
tices of the peace who could hardly sign their names to the 
legal documents drawn up by theirclerks. Indeed, Defoe’s 
principal aim, as he declares, was to make these gentlemen 
ashamed of their want of culture and to induce them to give 
their children a better education. 

On the other hand, he attacks, not for the first time, the 
conceited scholar, dwelling on the distinction between the 
‘man of polite learning’ and the ‘meer scholar’ ; the for- 
mer, he says, being ‘a gentleman and what a gentleman 
should be,’ while the latter is ‘a meer book-case, a bundle 
of letters, in a word, all learning and no manners.” 
Again, he says that ‘the knowledge of things, not words, 
make [sic] a scholar.’ He recommends the study of his- 
tory, geography, astronomy, philosophy, and natural sci-. 
ence, which one may know without being acquainted with. 
Latin and Greek. ‘Thus, men may be scholars without 
Latin and philosophers without Greek.’ > 

The style of the book is not inferior to that of Defoe’s. 
other works. He tells us here what his ideal style is:— 
‘ Manly ’ and ‘ polite,’ ‘ free and plain, without foolish flour- 
ishes and ridiculous flights of jingling bombast, or dull 
meannesses of expression below the dignity of the subject.” 
The stories with which he relieves the monotony of his dis~ 
cussions are told with spirit and vivacity, and are the most. 
entertaining part of the book for the modern reader; though, 
as a whole, it is more readable than one might expect. For 
the student of sociology, as for the student of literature, it 
has of course a special interest. 





Gosse’s ‘‘ Northern Studies ” ¢ 

THE CAMELOT SERIEs is always a good ‘brand’ for a 
book, and there has been no better issue in it than Mr. 
Gosse’s ‘ Northern Studies.’ The very title is refreshing in 
this dog-day weather, carrying suggestions of Scandinavian 
coolness with it; and as one reads the pleasant disquisitions 
on Norwegian and Swedish and Danish poets and dra- 
matists, he forgets his sultry surroundings in the genial 
companionship of those Northern singers. The essays have 


* The Compleat English Gentleman. By D. Defoe. Ed. by K. D. Biilbring. 
London: David Nutt. 

+ Northern Studies. By Edmund Gosse. 40 cts, (Camelot Series.) New York: 
H. A. Lovell & Co. 
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So The Critic 


been printed before—as long ago as 1879—in a volume of 
‘Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe’; but one 
new chapter is added, and the increasing interest in the sub- 
ject will attract many readers who would hardly have taken 
up a book upon it ten years ago. The papers on Ibsen are 
specially noteworthy as having been the means, more than 
any other reference to him in English, of calling attention 
to his works in Great Britain and this country. The other 
essays are o:: ‘Norwegian Poetry Since 1814,’ ‘ Runeberg,’ 
the Swedish poet, ‘The Danish National Theatre,’ ‘ Four 
Danish Poets ’"—Grundtvig, Bédtcher, Andersen (the best 
known of the quartet to English-speaking folk, who are 
nevertheless for the most part unaware how numerous and 
versatile are his writings), and Paludan-Miller,—and on 
‘The Lofoden Islands,’ which, as Mr. Gosse says, are ‘to 
most minds associated with little except school-book legends 
of the Maelstrém, and perhaps the undesirable savor of 
cod-liver oil,’ but which he shows to be grand and lovely for 
their scenery, and the more attractive for being compara- 
tively untravelled. An Appendix gives the original text of 
the Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish poems translated in- 
the body of the book. 





Henley's ‘“‘ Views and Reviews ” * 

Mr. W. E. Hentey’s ‘ Views and Reviews: Essays in 
Appreciation ’—some of which might better be called 
‘Essays in Depreciation ’—certainly has the ‘ scrappiness ’ to 
which the author frankly owns up in his preface; but, 
though many of the pieces are mere bits from articles con- 
tributed to English journals, they are doubtless the best 
bits—and we may be the more confident of this from the 
fact that they are picked out and compiled by a friend of 
the author, and not by himself, a man being seldom the best 
judge of what is really best in his own work. Among the 
writers commented upon are Dickens, Thackeray (who is 
wofully underrated, to our thinking), Disraeli, Dumas, 
Meredith, Byron, Hugo, Heine, Arnold, Shakespeare (who, 
as Mr. Henley thinks, ‘ often writes so ill that you hesitate 
to believe he could ever write supremely well ’—a flippant 
criticism, by no means justified by anything he adds in 
explanation of it), Walton, Herrick, Locker, Dobson, and 
many others old and new. Many keen and bright tings 
are said, but with over-much of alliteration and antithesis, 
and decidedly over-much of the ‘Sir Oracle’ manner, 
which the critic of the critical journal (we say it with due 
sense of the danger of a ¢u guogue retort) is apt to acquire. 
He is hard enough upon critics himself, when they happen 
to differ from him, and on American critics ‘in particular. 
A certain remark is said to be ‘injudicious, even for a lit- 
erary American,’ andsoon. But all these things are piquant 
in a way, and help to make Mr. Henley’s book stimulating 
and amusing if not always edifying and instructive. 





“ Java, the Pearl of the East” + 

NuMBER SEVEN in the Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple is an attractive little book about ‘ Java, the Pearl of the 
East,’ by Mrs. S. J. Higginson. It is not a mere compila- 
tion, for the author writes from experience after a residence 
of some years in the spicy island. She is further known as 
the author of the story reviewed some months ago in Zhe 
Critic, entitled ‘A Princess of Java.’ The opening chapters 
treat of travel thither, and then the history of the first visits 
of Europeans is set forth. Each of the thirty five chapters 
is short, and full of interesting details such as a woman 
would be more likely to take notice of thana man. The 
ordinary and extraordinary phenomena of nature are no- 
ticed, and the account of the eruption of Krakatoa is of 
great interest. There is very little pertaining to the ma- 
terial resources of Java and the Javanese which is not 
touched upon—flowers, animals, climate, houses and dress, 
® Views and Reviews. By W. E. Henley. $:. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


t Java, the Pearl of the East. By Mrs, S. ii Higginson. 75cts. (Riverside Li- 
brary for Young People.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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food and cooking, farming, the crops of coffee, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton and indigo, etc. The treatment of the in- 
tellectual and social products in government, religion, cus- 
toms and amusements, language and literature, is intelligent 
and discriminating. Though the author’s natural sympa- 
thies do not seem to be warmly with the Dutch, she proves 
conclusively that they are good colonists. The chapter on 
life in Batavia makes one eager to live in that fascinating 
clime and city for a while. After a final chapter on travel- 
ling in the pearly island we find a capital index, and a col- 
ored map which is easily handled as we read. The volume 
is a worthy member of the patrician family of books of 
— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the foster- 
athers. 





An Old Book on Madagascar * 

THE SECOND VOLUME inthe Adventure Series carries us 
to Africa. In 1729 there was a work published in London 
purporting to recount the adventures of an Englishman, 
Robert Drury, who, when a sailor boy, had been wrecked 
on the shores of Madagascar, and had lived in that island 
during fifteen years. Rigid criticism has established the 
fact that the narrative of this unlettered man is substantially 
true, even to details, though the verbal and orthographic 


_ resemblances to the descriptive writings of a certain French 


author show that the editor of Drury’s tale had depended 
on other than oral aid for the literary dress of the story. 
The information which Drury thus furnished has been for 
nearly a century and a half the source whence writers on 
Madagascar have obtained their ideas of its early history. 
Bookmakers have used Drury’s experiences as a quarry out 
of which to get material, and nearly all subsequent books 
referto him very much as writers on Korea quote Hendrick 
Hamel. In handsome form, and with all the appurtenances 
of good editorship, we now have a reprint entitled ‘Mada- 
gascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journal during Fifteen Years 
Captivity on the Island,’ and a further description of Mada- 
gascar, by the Abbé Alexis Rochon; edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Capt. Pasfield Oliver, R.A., author of 
‘Madagascar.’ The old map, title-page and illustrations 
are reproduced, and altogether, with its full index and 
appendices, it forms one of the most readable of reprints. 


The intrinsic interest of the story itself is of the first order, 


for the adventures narrated are of a most surprising char- 
acter, and show the people and country in the old savage 
ante-Christian days; while Drury himself seems to have 
been a clever fellow, fertile in resources. Especially should 
all libraries possess this work, in which are the roots of so 
much literature. 





Recent Fiction 

Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES presents his views on the 
novel, and on the realistic novel in particular, in a very long and 
involved ‘ prologue’ to his ‘Sister Saint Sulpice,’ translated by Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. This ‘ prologue’ aims to be, in fact, a com- 
plete scheme of esthetics applied to the modern novel, and ac- 
quaints us with its author’s views about literature in general, and 
its various branches, with his faith in realism as the modern form 
of art, his acceptance of pessimism as a reasonable way of looking 
at life, and, finally, with his own ideals and methods,” But if this 
demonstration is somewhat heavy reading, nothing of the sort can 
be said of the story to which it is attached. The best of ‘ Pierre 
and Jean’ is the introductory essay on ‘The Novel’; in ‘ Sister 
Saint Sulpice’ it is the story. It is as shocking to Catholic notions 
of propriety as Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ is to Lutheran, or ‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata’ to those of Christendom in general. But to be that, it is 
not necessary to cut so deep. That a young woman may enter a 
convent without any serious vocation for that sort of life, and may 
afterwards leave it and marry, need really scandalize no one greatly. 
So that the book will have to depend on qualities which have noth- 
ing to do with its theme for whatever success it may have in this 
country. At that reckoning, it deserves to have considerable. 
For its natural vein of humor, its light and agreeable irony, its 
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crowd of incessantly moving figures cleverly hit off, are very amus- 
ing and make us pardon the author’s occasional fits of preaching 
and philosophizing. Besides, as he acknowledges himself in his 
‘ prologue’ to be neither pessimist nor optimist, but something of 
both, and as he mingles Hegelian with Spencerian philosophy, so, 
a consistent ecletic, if such a thing may be, he employs romantic 
as well as realistic methods in fiction, and with happy results. In 
that unfortunate ‘ prologue’ he announces his determination, in 
deference to a criticism of Mr. Howells, to cut romance in future ; 
but we are sure he will not do it, and should be sorry to believe 
otherwise. ($1.50. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





SINCE MR. STEVENSON has not thought it well to follow Beck- 
ford's plan of writing his romances first in French, we may con- 
— French readers on his having secured so good a trans- 
ator as ‘ Mme. B.-J. Lowe,’—the wife of Mr. Will H. Low, the well- 
known American artist,—whose rendering of ‘The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll’ lies before us with the imprint of the Librarie Plon. 
Mr. Stevenson, at least as a writer, has more than a little of the 
Gaul in his composition, and though he is not a Poe or a De- 
Quincey, and Mme. Lowe is not a Baudelaire, we have no doubt 
that ‘ Le Cas Etrange du Docteur Jekyll ’ will find as many readers 
as the French version of ‘ The English Opium Eater ’ or of ‘Arthur 
Gordon Pym.’ It has just that degree of horror, artistically presented, 
which charms the average Frenchman, who dislikes crude Pa// Mali 
Gazette revelations and prefers his ‘ Modern Minotaur’ neatly sculp- 
tured. (Paris : Plon, Nourrit & Cie.) ——-‘ NEw STORIES,’ by Guy de 
Maupassant, aa without a translator's name, have at least 
the merit of brevity; but it can hardly be said to be gained by 
compression. Most of them recount adventures more or less unfit 
for general reading, and in their English dress it is hard to see 
that they have anything but that cheap spice of impropriety to 
recommend them. (50 cts. Minerva Publishing Co.) 





IT IS IN HIS PREFACE to“ Pierre and Jean’ (translated by Hugh 
Craig) that M. Guy de Maupassant develops most fully his ideas 
on the novel. His adherence to the teachings of Flaubert, whose 
lessons in systematic observation he claims will always, if fol- 
lowed, lay the foundation of an original talent, together with his 
objections to the extreme naturalism of Zola, and his own proper 
convictions about his own peculiar line of story-telling, are set 
before the reader. ‘The novelist of to-day,’ he says, meaning him- 
self, ‘ writes the history of the heart, the soul at the intellect in 
their normal conditions.’ He takes a man at the beginning of a 
certain period of his life and leads him, step by step, to its end. 
His art is shown in compression without falsifying the perspective. 
The effect he aims at is that of simple reality, but he ‘ comprises in 
three hundred pages ten years of a life.” Obviously it would be 
better still, that is, more artistic, to put up for us a whole lifetime 
in, say, thirty pages. The fault of ‘Pierre and Jean’ is that, at 
least in translation, it is altogether too long. There are landscapes 
which seem at first of a frightful simplicity, but which lead one b 
degrees to take an interest in their details—a shrub here, a roc 
there; and, in the original, M. de Maupassant’s sad story may show 
small felicities of observation or of language enough to repay the 
reader. These, or most of them, must have vanished in the trans- 
lation. It is illustrated, with designs of no great merit, by Ernest 
Droz and Albert Lynch. ($1.50. George Routledge & Sons.) 





Magazine Notes 

IN the August Forum Prof. Goldwin Smith prognosticates, from 
the lucubrations of such ‘Prophets of Unrest’ as Henry George 
and Mr. eos a social-political storm, of what degree of vio- 
lence and whether local or universal he omits to say. He com- 
bats their theories in such a way as to leave the impression that, in 
his opinion it is no use arguing against them. ‘Looking Backward’ 
he analyzes at great length, as if it were of great importance to show 
up its unwarranted assumptions; but some of his own are as un- 
founded, as when he assumes that if idlers were made to disappear, 
their wealth would necessarily go with them. Prof. Smith is fol- 
lowed by one of his revolutionary prophets, Prince ne with 
an argument against the Malthusian theory, grounded on the pos- 
sible extension of market-gardening methods to field agriculture. 
He has no difficulty in showing that the methods now in vogue 
around Paris, in the Channel Islands and in certain districts of Bel- 
gium yield many times the best results attained on our most fertile 
Western farms. He looks forward to the time when farming under 
lass with made soils heated with a systen of hot water pipes will 
come general in temporate climes, and predicts that, for a 
pees to which no one can at present set limits, the increase of 
‘ood and all other wealth will continue to out-run that of popula- 
tion—that is, if middlemen and excessive taxation are abolished. 
James Sully also takes a look into the future— The Future of Fic- 
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tion’; but does not seem to have been able to focus his lenses, 
and so sees nothing but a reflection of the present. He shows in 
what respects the modern novel surpasses its predecessors,—it 
takes in more of human experience, is more varied, more organic. 
As for the future, he promises us that ‘a happy faith in social 
amelioration’ will make the realistic novel clean and cheerful. 
Dr. Brown-Sequard, in an article headed ‘ Have we Two Brains or 
One?‘ seeks to demonstrate that while we have much more brain 
matter than we ever make use of, the different functions of the brain 
are connected with scattered cells, not with cells agglomerated into 
definite regions. Dr. Lyman Abbott, another prophet of unrest, 
writes on ‘Industrial Democracy’; Elizabeth Phelps Ward on 
‘ The Décolleté in Modern Life’; Prof. A. P. Peabody on ‘ Forma- 
tive Influences’; Donald Marpison on ‘The Discontent in New- 
foundland,’ and Senator W. E. Chandler on ‘ National Control of 
Elections.” And yet Robert J. Burdette unblushingly asks ‘Are 
Wea Frivolous People?’ at the end of such a number of The 
Forum. He has, at least, the grace to answer ‘no’ to his frivolous 
question. 


Mr. Frederic M. Bird’s vigorous denunciation of ‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata ’ and its author is the most remarkable article in the August 
Lippincott’'s. ‘The Lapse of Tolstoi,’ as he calls it, he considers 
an unpardonable one, and he advises ‘If we must have a great 
Russian novelist to bow down before, why not revive Turgeneff,’ 
who ‘ preserved his sanity and wrote like a gentleman’? Two- 
thirds of the number is taken up by Mrs. Alexander’s story ‘ What 
Gold Cannot Buy,’ detailing how an unwelcome wife made herself 
agreeable to her exacting mother-in-law in the capacity of a ‘ com- 
panion.’ Mrs, Elizabeth Stoddard’s ‘Zanthon, My Friend’ isa 
Browningesque monologue in blank-verse, in which Pole and Cos- 
sack are shown acting on the principle that all is fair in love and 
in war. Bertha L. Townsend and Margarette Lyman Ballard 
write on ‘Lawn-Tennis for Women’; there is a short story by 
Rudyard Kipling, ‘ At the End of the Passage’; a biographical 
sketch of Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Eleanor P. Allen; and two 
practical papers—on ‘ Milk-Legislation,” by R. M. Elfreth, and 
‘The Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences,’ by Charles 
Morris. 


Gen. Sherman, in Zhe North American Review for August, 
offers a short course of readings for the ambitious young army 
officer. He believes that the conditions of modern warfare first 
arose in the middle ages. Therefore he recommends the reading 
of Jean Froissart’s ‘Chronicles,’ and says not a word of Czsar’s 
‘Commentaries.’ He quotes from the great Condé some good ad- 
vice to young soldiers, recommends Grotius’s ‘ Rights of War and 
Peace,’ and Bancroft’s ‘ History of the Formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S.’ as supplements to the Army Regulations. Treat- 
ing of coast defences, he thinks that the old ratio of 5 guns on land 
being equal to 100 afloat still holds good. Our militia law should 
be repealed and a better law enacted. ‘Any captain of the Seventh 
Regiment would swear worse than Falstaff if he were compelled to 
march his company down Broadway armed and equipped as the 
[present] law provides.’ The militia should be organized and 
uniformed like the regular troops, and regarded as an army of re- 
serve. The whole essay on ‘Our Army and Militia’ is lively, vig- 
orous and instructive. Gail Hamilton follows the General with a 
demonstration that ‘ Society Women Before Christ ’ in Rome had 
as much liberty and consideration as modern ladies enjoy. ‘The 
Pasteur Treatment’ is described by Dr. Paul Gibier, and ‘ False 
Hydrophobia’ by Dr. W. A. Hammond. The Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt holds forth on ‘“ Professionalism” in Sports.’ The 
Dean of Westminster shows us about ‘In Westminster Abbey.’ 
Erastus Wiman writes of the new difficulties thrown in the way 
of our commercial ‘Conquest of Canada’ by the McKinley 
tariff bill, which, if he had read Mr. Grant Allen’s article on 
‘Prickly Pears,’ closely following his, he would doubtless have 
compared to a hedge of those uncomfortable vegetables. In Notes 
and Comments, James Jeffrey Roche compares the novel with a 
purpose to the nauseous and over-stimulating compound known as 
‘ bitters,’ and- proclaims his desire to take his fiction ‘ straight.’ 


The author of ‘Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs,’ in 
Macmillan’s, has, in the August number, a lively account of a 
little girl's impression of Chopin. His playing she does not remem- 
ber, having been occupied in observing its effect on the grown 

ple who were present. A second article on ‘ Scott’s Heroines” 
deals with Alice Lee, Alice Bridgenorth and Minna Troil. The 
obscure sect of Christadelphians and its remarkable founder, Dr. 
Thomas, furnish the matter for a clever study of its sort. ‘ Pira- 
nesi,’ the wonderful etcher of Roman ruins, ‘Modern School- 
Books ’ and ‘ The Two Mr. Pitts’ are the subjects of other essays. 
Besides a short story, ‘The West-Bound Express,’ there are the 
concluding four chapters of ‘ Kirsteen.’ 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford.—\ am in- 
debted to Mr. A. H. Wall, librarian at the Shakespeare Memorial, 
for a copy of ‘ The Librarian’s wre onde the Years ending March 
25, 1889-1890’; no report-having issued last year, on account 
of the sudden death of Mr. Hawley, the former librarian. The 
growth of the library, —— not so rapid as it ought to be, 
is nevertheless gratifying. n March, 1887, the number of vol- 
umes was about three thousand; in 1888, 3474; in 1889, 4774; 
and in 1890, 5730. The complete editions of the dramatist in 
English count up to 209; the selections from his works, to 30; 
pe single plays, to 484. Among these last are many copies of 
special value, including privately marked acting editions used by 
John Kemble, Macready, Phelps, Creswick, and others. Of ‘ Shake- 
spariana’ there are 711 works. Foreign editions are beginning to 
be fairly represented. In German there are 20 complete editions, 
42 selections, 102 single plays, and seven editions of the poems; in 
French, 1 complete, 2 selections, 18 separate plays ; in Dutch, 3, 1, 
and 15 respectively ; in Italian, 7, 1, and: 24; in Hungarian, 2 com- 

lete, 2 single plays ; in Russian, 2 complete, 8 — plays. Many 
= es ak we editions of single plays: as, Bohemian, 2; Dan- 
ish, 5; Polish, 2, with one volume of selections ; Greek, 17 ; Latin, 
2; Finnic, Hebrew, and Chinese, one each. The collection of old 
playbills, magazines, pamphlets, catalogues, transactions and papers 
of deepens societies, etc., is large. The list of donors to the 
library for the past two years is discreditably small, and the Ameri- 
can fraction of it disgracefully so. It is a pity that the appeal of 
the officers for contributions of editions, commentaries, etc., pub- 
lished in this country, appears to meet with so poor a response. 
Of the more than ten thousand visitors to the library every year, a 
goodly proportion are from this side of the Atlantic. Unfortu- 
nately, when they come home they forget to look over their book- 
shelves to see what Shakespeariana they can spare for this me- 
morial collection in the dramatist’s native town. Let the reader 
nder upon the quotation from a report of a Committee of the 
ouse of Commons, made in July, 1849, which is quoted in the 
pamphlet before us :— 


Donation has been the source of the principal libraries which have 
ever or anywhere been found. It is not easy to conceive that a benevo- 
fent and enlightened citizen can leave a more pleasing or lasting monu- 
ment behind him than a donation of books to a public Library; con- 
stituting a department, on which his name might be inscribed as a bene- 
factor, not only to his own times but to future ages. 





Mrs. Cowden-Clarke's ‘ Shakespeare Proverbs. —Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke has sent me a copy of the collection of ‘Shakespeare Prov- 
erbs’ to which I made brief reference in The Critic of May 17. 
The dedication, which I gave from memory after a lapse of more 
than thirty years, reads thus :‘ To Douglas Jerrold, the first wit of the 
present ey proverbs of Shakespeare, the first wit of any age, 
are inscribed by Mary Cowden-Clarke, of a certain age, and no wit 
at all.’ The full title of the book is ‘Shakespeare Proverbs: or the 
Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet collected into a Modern Instance.’ 
Two mottoes are appended: ‘Patch grief with proverbs,’ from 
‘Much Ado’ and ‘Have at you with a proverb!’ from the 
‘Comedy of‘ Errors.’ The proverbs are arranged alphabetically, 
without giving the plays from which they are taken, and the first 
three are : ‘ A man is never undone till he be hanged ’; ‘An old cloak 
makes a new jerkin’; ‘A woman sometimes scorns what best con- 
tents her.’ Some of them are passages of four or five lines, not 
proverbs in the strict sense of the term, yet entitled to a place in 
such a collection by their pithy, epigrammatic, or quotable charac- 
ter. Occasionally, as the editor notes in her preface, Shakespeare 
‘ paraphrases our commonest proverbs in his own choice and ele- 
gant diction.’ Thus ‘ Make hay while the sun shines’ becomes :— 


The sun shines hot; and, if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay. 


‘ Lightly come, lightly go’ re-appears in 


Too light winning 
Makes the prize light. 


* There’s many a true word spoken in jest’ obviously prompted 
‘Jesters oft prove prophets.’ The old saws sometimes appear in 
more than one form. ‘Murder will out,’ for instance, was clearly 
the germ of two of the quotations in this little volume : 


Blood will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak; 
Augurs and understood relations have, 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood; 
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and 


Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 


The subject is an interesting one, but I must not dwell on it now. 


Deighton's Edition of ‘Julius Cesar..—Mr. K. Deighton, whose 
edition of ‘Macbeth’ was noticed in these columns some weeks 
ago, has just brought out ‘ Julius Cesar’ in the same series (Mac- 
millan & Co.). It does not strike me as in all respects so good a 
piece of work as the ‘ Macbeth,’ but it is nevertheless one of the best 
school editions I have seen. The name of the publishers is a guar- 
antee for the excellence of the mechanical execution. 


John Boyle O'Reilly 


JOHN BoyLE O'REILLY, the popular Irish poet and editor of 
the Boston P2/ot, died of heart-failure at his summer home at 
Hull, Mass., early last Sunday morning. His wife, who for some 
time has been under a doctor’s care, found him at about three 
o'clock sitting in a room adjoining hers, smoking. He said that 
he was very wap and threw himself upon a lounge. Almost 
immediately he dropped asleep, but his breathing soon became 
labored, and Mrs. O'Reilly endeavored to rouse him. In a few 
moments it became evident that he was seriously ill, and a phy- 
sician was called ; but at five o’clock he died. It is thought that 
heart trouble may have been superinduced by chloral taken to re- 
lieve insomnia. The Parnellite members of Parliament held a 
special meeting in the House of Commons on Monday evening, ‘ to 
record,’ it is said, ‘ their sorrow that John Boyle O'Reilly was not 
spared to return from patriotic exile on the day of his country’s 
freedom.’ 

Mr. O’Reilly was the son of William David O’Reilly, a mathe- 
matician and scholar, for thirty-five years Master of the Nettelville 
Institute, Dowth Castle, a charitable institution, in County Meath, 
Ireland. There he was born on June 28, 1844. His mother, Eliza 
Boyle, is said to have been a woman of fine literary culture. In 
the office of the Drogheda Argus, young O'Reilly learned to set 
type and to write shorthand, and going to England he worked as a 
reporter on the Chester Chronic/e and other papers. While in 
England he joined the Volunteers. In 1863 he joined the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and going to Dublin enlisted in the Tenth Hussars 
(the Prince of Wales’ Own), the ‘crack’ cavalry regiment. His 
active propagation of revolutionary ideas among the enlisted men 
led to his arrest for treason in 1866. It was just after Stephens’ 
failure to give the signal for the organization to take the field in 
open revolt. With other soldiers, he was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be shot. That sentence, however, was commuted to 
penal servitude for life, and that was again reduced to twenty 
— imprisonment. He served in the leading convict prisons in 

ngland, among them in Dartmoor, There he and his comrades 
collected the bones of the American prisoners who were shot by 
their British guards in 1814, buried them, and erected a monument 
over them. In 1867 O'Reilly was sent out to the penal colony of 
West Australia with 340 criminals. His Irish fellow exiles were 
John Flood, Denis Cushman and Edward O'Kelly. On the long 
voyage they published a weekly paper. After spending thirteen 
months in servitude in the colony, O’Reilly absconded from the 
convict road party, at Bunbury, on Feb. 18, 1869, and after a suc- 
cession of hardships, misfortunes and adventures, arrived in Phila- 
delphia, vza Liverpool, on Nov. 23. From Philadelphia he came 
to New York, where he delivered two lectures and wrote several 
articles for the press. In 1870 he went to Boston, obtaining a 
position on Zhe Pzlot at a small salary. Several of his poems, 
written at that time, were reprinted in an Oxford magazine, Church 
and State, whose editor little dreamt that he was giving currency 
to the writings of an outlaw. In 1873 his first volume, ‘Songs 
from the Southern Seas,’ was published with a dedication to Capt. 
David R. Gifford, who had rescued him while struggling in his 
boat in the Indian Ocean. 

In 1874 O'Reilly succeeded in obtaining the ownership of Zhe 
Pilot, and in connection with the Archbishop of Boston assumed 
the debts of the former owner to depositors in the private bank, 
who were mostly of the poorer class of Irish. His ‘Songs, Legends, 
and Ballads’ appeared in 1878; and a year later he published 
an account of his escape from ‘Australia, the ten years of his 
American life having removed all danger of inculpating the friends 
who. assisted him to freedom. In 1879 came a novel, ‘ Moondyne,’ 
in 1881 ‘Statues in the Block,’ and in 1886 ‘In Bohemia,’ each of 
which went through several editions. Mr. O’Reilly was a member 
of several literary and artistic clubs in New York and Boston, and 
had been President of the Papyrus Club and the Boston Press 
Club. In 1873 he married Miss Mary Murphy of Charlestown, 
Mass., who, with four daughters, survives him. The impression 
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Mr. O'Reilly made upon his friends is well indicated in the following 
‘communication from Mr. Lathrop :— 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have just read the bitter tidings that John Boyle O'Reilly died 
yesterday. Nothing satisfactory can be said or done, when a worthy 
and gifted and beloved man is dead ; especially in a country like the 
United States, where there is neither time enough, nor enough 
depth of feeling or devotion to principles and ideas, to insure the 
building of adequate monuments even to the oo of public 
servitors. Yet it oaprens to me a duty to set down a few words 
concerning John Boyle O'Reilly, the loss of whom is, to all who 
knew him well, irreparable. 

It was my great happiness, and a great inspiration, to be an in- 
timate friend of his in Boston, twelve years ago. At a time when 
no other man whom I met—among all the wise, cultivated and re- 
nowned men whom I knew—could utter a vital word to me, or 
hold out a single clue through the labyrinth of social and intellec- 
tual problems, and the maze of questions concerning individual 
aim and effort, that were troubling me, Boyle O'Reilly said things 
which went straight to the heart of those problems and to my 
heart as well. For two years we met almost daily, in Boston, and 
devoted a couple of hours to the discussion of everything that was 
going on or ever had gone on, to our knowledge, in literature, 
politics, commerce, etc. Never before and never since, have I en- 
‘countered a man who had such a broad, inclusive and penetrating 
grasp of human affairs as O’Reilly showed in those conferences, 
“when we sat in Committee of Two,’ asI wrote to him years after- 
ward, ‘on the State of the World.’ One violently stormy night, I 
‘called at the house of Dr. Joyce (author of ‘ Deirdré’), and learned 
from him that he could not admit me, because he and O’Reilly and 
James a (afterwards a Home Rule member of Parliament) 
were engaged in a profoundly private debate on Irish matters. A 
few days later, O'Reilly told me, under solemn pledges of secrecy, 
that they had been arranging the plan of a Land League, to be 
conducted by Charles Stewart Parnell; giving me, at the same 
time, all the details of the plan, but saying that it would not be 
carfied out until after three or fourth months. I promised silence, 
and never opened my lips on the subject to any creature, until the 
Land League was an established fact. I regarded it almost asa 
dream, and had sealed his disclosures within the recesses of my 
brain; but several months later the League became an accom- 
plished reality. Then I knew that Boyle O'Reilly had trusted me 
absolutely, as I had always trusted him. Our mutual confidence 
was never broken. 

He was a revolutionist always; but he was much more than 
that. He was reconstructive, also. I have never known any one 
who showed such deep and searching and wide interest in the 
welfare, comfort and progress of the whole human race. He had 
an almost infinite compassion for the sufferings of mankind, and 
an unlimited fund of hoo for the alleviation of those sufferings. 
Sometimes, however, he uttered terrible theories looking towards 
the destruction of human society as it now exists. These theories 
‘were only a sort of rendrock, intended merely to blow up the granite 
walls of inert prejudice, and make an opening for broader paths 
of progress and enlightenment; but they caused him to be misun- 
derstood. Full of the fighting spirit, athletic, independent, and 
absolutely uncompromising when he measured existing institutions 
by the standard of lofty ideas and pure principles, he was yet one 
of the gentlest among men. I never heard him utter a word of 
malice or ill will towards any one, even when he was speaking of 
those who represented the extreme of opposition to his views. 
But I am sorry to say that those persons were quite unworthy of 
his generosity ; for they returned it by wholly misunderstanding 
him and criticising him in a mean and narrow spirit. He did 
not obtrude his opinions; but, when moved to talk, he expressed 
them with a fire, a brilliance, a wealth of wit and humor and good 
fellowship, which convinced every unprejudiced listener that he was 
not only sincere, but was also the earnest and cordial friend of every 
living creature. Furthermore, it was evident that he possessed that 
quality which we call greatness of mind. 

Something of this quality he embodied in his poems, and in his 
novel, ‘Moondyne.’ But I have always felt that, owing to the un- 
fortunate and oppressed condition of American literature in these 
days, and to the necessity which (because of this same wretched 
‘condition of American literature) forced him to give his chief ener- 

ies to editorial work, we have lost the best things that he could 

ave written. We have, to a great extent, lost those glowing mes- 
sages of hope and help that he tried to deliver from the wealth of 
his imagination, his intensely practical thinking, and his absolutely 
unselfish and noble sympathy with the struggles of our race. 

When I last saw him, in June, he was discouraged and sad ; not 
for himself, for he never made any personal complaint—and, be- 
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sides, he was pecuniarily prosperous; but because of the hope- 
lessness of the conflict between generous idealism for the coakat 
humanity, and that selfish indifference which controls most indi- - 
viduals, whether they belong to the small class that rules, or to the 
great mass that pretends to rule yet in fact submits to the dictation 
of the few. Boyle O’Reilly.is said to have died from failure of the 
heart. My own sincere belief is that he died, not from failure of 
the heart, but from the failure of society, and of those who now 
parade as men, to make room for a great and generous heart which 
throbbed with good will for all our kind. It is well that we have 
such a man to mourn; for, in remembering him, we shall learn to 
hope for and to produce other men like him. 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
NEw LONDON, CONN., Aug. 11, 1890. 





John Henry Newman 


CARDINAL NEWMAN was seized with a severe chill on Satur- 
day last, passed into a comatose condition on Sunday, and died on 
Monday, Aug. 11. In January 1887, and in the latter part of 1888, 
his health had so far failed as to cause his death to be looked for ; 
but the natural vigor of his constitution, aided by the simplicity and 
regularity of the life he had led, proved sufficient to carry him 
through to the present week. At the great age of eighty-nine and 
a half years he still took a keen interest in the affairs of the world, 
and had recently acted as a mediator between the striking steve- 
dores and their employers. The Pope has celebrated mass for 
him, and his body will lie in state in the Oratory at Edgbaston unt il 
the funeral, on Tuesday next. 

John Henry Newman, the son of a banker, was born in London 
on February 21, 1801. As a lad, beginning his education at 
Ealing, he was an omnivorous reader; and yet, though the- 
ology formed a large part of his reading, it was not till he reached 
his fifteenth year that he ‘fell under the influences of a definite 
creed.’ That creed was a particularly ‘definite’ one, being none 
other than the Calvinistic, to which, perhaps, the boy had inherited 
a leaning through a Hugenot ancestry on his mother’s side. He 
won a scholarship at Oxford, and was graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege at the age of nineteen. In 1824 he took clerical orders; in 
1825 he was elected a fellow of Oriel College; in 1826 he was 
chosen Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, of which Dr. Whately 
was the head ; and in 1828 he became Vicar of St. Mary’s—an ap- 
pointment which he held, together with the Chaplaincy of Little- 
more, until 1843. Shortly after his appointment to St. Mary’s he 
opposed the re-election of Sir Robert Peel as a member for the Uni- 
versity because of his advocacy of Catholic emancipation. In 1833 
the publication of the famous ‘Tracts for the Times’ was begun 
by Dr. Pusey, Mr. Newman and others; and twenty-four of the 
ninety were the product of Newman’s own pen. One of these 
was Tract Ninety, which brought the series to a close (March, 
1841). The ‘Exodus to Rome’ began in the following year, but 
it was not till Oct. 9, 1845, that Newman himself became defini- 
tively what Protestants term a ‘pervert.’ Shortly afterwards he 
went to Rome, and for a year and ahalf pursued his studies at 
the Propaganda. In 1847 he founded the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri at Birmingham. In 1850 he founded the Brompton Oratory ;. 
but two years later he returned to the Oratory at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, where he remained, with the exception of the years 
1854-8, when he was rector of the Roman Catholic University at 
Dublin. In 1877 he was elected Honorary Fellow of Oriel, and 
visited Oxford, which he had not seen for more than thirty years, 
meeting Dr. Pusey and other fellow-soldiers in his early battles. 
On May 12, 1879, he was made a Cardinal—a distinction which 
had long been within his reach. 

Cardinal Newman’s writings include many volumes of sermons, 
‘ Arians of the Fourth Century ’ (1833), ‘ Lectures on Justification ’ 
(1838), ‘ Two Essays on Biblical and on Ecclesiastical Miracles” 
(1843), ‘Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine’ (1845), 
‘Loss and Gain; or, The Story of a Convert’ (1848), ‘ Difficulties 
of Anglicans’ (1850), ‘ Callista: A Sketch of the Third Century’ 
(1855), ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua’ (1860), ‘An Essay in Aid of the 
Grammar of Assent’ (1870), etc. His collected works, published 
in 1870-79, numbered thirty-four volumes, and subsequent matter, 
with some then omitted, would make at least six more. Of his 
prose writings, none is finer than the autobiographical ‘ Anche. 
while of his verse (he published a collection of his poems in 1868) 
nothing is more beautiful than the familiar ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
which was written at sea, on the Mediterranean, during a period of 
convalescence, before the author had left the Anglican establish- 
ment. Of his manner of life at the Birmingham Oratory, which 
was little affected by his elevation in the hierarchy, a writer in the 
London World gave this account, in August 1887 :— 
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As Dr, Newman’s days grow fewer they grow longer. He has ever 
been an early riser, and now from:5§ in the morning until an unknown 
hour at night he is busily engaged in redeeming the time. His first two 
hours are given to devotion. Shortly after 7 he says his mass—usually 
for some years past in the chapel of the Bona Mors—in which the souls 
of the founders and Catholic benefactors of his old colleagues at Oxford 
are always remembered. At about 8 o’clock he appears in the refectory, 
where he breakfasts in silence, after the custom of religious houses, at- 
tacking meanwhile the pile of correspondence which awaits him on the 
table. Then his own room receives him, and until 2.30 or 3 in the 
afternoon correspondence, study and the duties involved in the govern- 
ment of the house and school engross him. An hour or two in the 
afternoon is given to exercise, for he is still a great pedestrian. The 
community dinner is at 6 o’clock; and on days when his turn comes 
round, ‘the Father’ girds on the apron of service.and waits upon his 
brethren, not himself sitting down until they are served. All eat in 
silence, only broken by the voice of the lector, who from the pulpit in 
the corner reads first a chapter from the Vulgate, then a chapter of the 
life of a saint, and lastly a portion from some modern work of general 
interest. When dinner is over, questions in some department of theo- 
logical science are proposed by him whose turn it is. Each in succes- 
sion gives his opinion, ending with the usual formula: ‘ But I speak 
under correction.’ Then the proposer sums up, and the fathers adjourn 
to a neighboring parlor, where colfee is served and the pent-up flood of 
conversation bursts forth—the play of wit and fancy, the wealth of anec- 
dote and reminiscence, the tender glances at the past, the keen remarks 
on the public events of the day, the shrewd practical observations on 
their own domestic and personal concerns; in all which the superior 
fully bears his part, as much at home here as among his graver pursuits, 
his clear, musical voice interposing frequently to add to the contribution 
of his mitis sapientia to the genial hour, which recalls to one the de- 
scription given of the first Oratory, over which St. Philip Neri himself 
presided—‘ the school of Christian mirth.’ 

So passes Dr. Newman’s life in his Birmingham home, its tranquil 
course broken at rare intervals by visits to old and cherished friends, 
chiefly of his Oxford days, or by retirement to a tiny country house of 
the Oratorians, a few miles distant, at Redual, round which is the little 
churchyard where they are buried. It is a pretty little spot, well away 
from the smoke and din of Birmingham ; and here Dr. Newman will 
semetimes spend days in absolute seclusion, whether seeking rest from 
prolonged labor or unbroken time for more assiduous toil. 


Now that the poet has passed away, his innumerable admirers 
will read with special sympathy the hymn ‘Lead Kindly Light,’ 
and this poem, called ‘A Voice from Afar’ :— 


Weep not for me;— 
Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 
The stream of love that circles home, 
Light hearts and free ! 
Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends; 
Nor miss my face, dear friends ! 


I still am near;— 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth; 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth; 
Now, too, I hear 
Of whispered sounds the tale complete, 
Low prayers and music sweet. 


A sea before 
The Throne is spread :—its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God's knowledge, and are blessed. 





The Lounger 


YEARS AGO Mr. Howells wrote a good deal of literary criticism 
for The Atlantic Monthly, of which he was the able editor ; and 
most of the readers of the magazine thought it was very good criti- 
cism, too, ~—— the writer’s name was not attached to it. We 
have high authority, however, for saying that it was a very bad 
sort of criticism ; that it was ‘ferocious, incompetent and dishon- 
est,’ ‘ arrogant, bullying, blundering and pedantic,’ ‘ proud, preju- 
diced and cruel’; and that all these faults inhered in it simply 
cause it was anonymous: it being, according to the high authority 
just referred to, ‘ almost inevitable’ that the reviewer who criticises 
otherwise than over his own signature should be ‘ savage and dis- 
honest.’ Some of my readers may have guessed my authority for 
bringing these charges against the interesting critiques Mr. Howells 
wrote for The Atlantic; those who have not done so will be in- 
terested to learn that it is none other than Mr. Howells himself, 
who has dropped the ‘ bravo’s mask ’ of anonymity, and now writes 
vigorous literary criticisms for Harper's Monthly over his name. 
He no longer ‘swoops down’ upon the luckless author, ‘strikes 
him into the mire,’ and ‘tears him limb from limb.’ He swoops 
down upon the anonymous critic instead, strikes 42m into the mire, 
and rends him to pieces. Any one who turns to the index to The 
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Atlantic, and looks up Mr. Howells’s unsigned review articles 
printed during the term of his editorship, will conclude that the 
‘able, modest and courteous critic’ for: whose coming the popular 
novelist pines, has long been ‘in our midst,’ as the revivalists say ; 
and that the urbanity with which he wrote of his fellow authors 
when his name was not disclosed has hardly grown with the as- 
sumption of personal responsibility for his articles. And even the 
mask of anonymity could not give greater zest to his ‘slugging ’ of 
the anonymous literary critic. 





FOR AN AMIABLE MAN, Mr. Howells wields a so trench- 
ant pen. He isa good lover and a good hater. If the range of 
his sympathies is not particularly wide, the current is uncommonly 
deep and strong. What he likesis ‘ very, very good’: Mr. Cawein, 
for instance, has almost rehabilitated the Muse of Poetry in his 
sight : he had thought the age barren of great verse till this new 
voice was heard singing in Kentucky; and if Mr. Henry James 
should some day forget himself, and tell a story in one of his 
books, I should look to see Mr. Howells recant his profession 
of faith in the plotless novel. But what he dislikes, on the other 
hand, is ‘horrid.’ Nothing good can come out of anonymous criti- 
cism. There has been a great deal of that sort of thing that the 
world has found admirable, and Mr. Howells has contributed his 
share to it. But something has offended him : some brutal criticism, 
not of his own work, I am persuaded, but of some mute inglorious 
author whom he has championed ; and the result is this ‘ scorcher’” 
in the August Harper's. It makes, I need hardly say, the liveliest 
sort of reading for the dog-days; and I should advise every one 
who is smarting under the lash of the anonymous reviewer to lay 
it to his soul forthwith. 





THE SHORT STORY is having its day again. There was a time, 
within the past ten years, when authors objected to writing short 
stories. They argued that as much plot went to the making of a 
short as of a long story, and that if they took a little more time 
to elaborate it, they would have a manuscript worth $1,000 in- 
stead of one worth $50 or $100. This left most of the short 
story writing to be done by second-rate writers, and the reafling 
public a tocomplain that the short stories dealt out to them 
were, with rare exceptions, not worth reading. This aroused the 
editors, so they offered prices for short stories, which brought 
forth much good work ; and now quite a crop of good short story 
writers has sprung up. Guy de Maupassant, also, has had a 
marked influence on the younger generation of writers. He has 
taught them what can be done with very little plot by one who has 
a mastery of the art of story-telling. Give him a simple incident 
and he gives you an exquisite story. Even in his novels the plot 
is of the least importance. His knowledge of the motives of men— 
not their best motives, always,—and his singularly artistic touch, 

lace him at the head of the French story-writers of the day. 

n his art he is a model that any one might follow to advantage, 
but unfortunately the subjects he selects make most of his novels 
forbidden fruit. 





OF THE MORE recent short story writers Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
has perhaps attracted the most attention. There are few books 
that have had the popularity of ‘A Humble Romance, and 
Other Stories.’ A year agoa friend of mine went to the Mercantile 
Library for the book, but forgot its name just as she was about to 
ask for it; so she said to the clerk: ‘I want a volume of short 
stories that every one is reading, but I have forgotten its name.” 
‘You mean Mary Wilkins’s “‘ Humble Romance,” ’ said the clerk at 
once; adding that although they had oe an unusually large 
number of copies of the book, it was difficult to keep one on hand. 
Publishers will invariably tell you that short stories do not ‘ pay.” 
They don’t—if they don’t; and the same is true of novels; but 
sometimes they pay, and pay well. 





THE PUBLISHERS of Ward McAllister’s book, ‘Society as F 
Have Found It,’ are clever: they are going to print two editions of 
the book: one a handsome library edition; the other an édztion de luxe 
—limited to four hundred copies! Was not this a happy 
—— and will there not be about four thousand applications. 
for these four hundred copies? I think there will, and that every 
— who owns one will think it proves him‘ one of the four hun- 

r , 





Why Is IT that so little is said about De Quincey when the 
subject of buying Dove Cottage is agitated? It is always spoken 
of as a Wordsworth memorial, and yet De Quincey was almost as. 
closely identified with the spot. It was in Dove Cottage that he 
wrote some of his best known writings. He speaks of it all through 
‘ The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,’ and so far as I can 
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see, his memory is as much a part of the place as Wordworth’s. 
The Wordsworth connection is perhaps the more pleasing to the 
mind, for it at once suggests try and flowers and all that is 
lovely in nature, while the De Quincey connection is necessarily a 
more or less painful one. Of Wordsworth we say: ‘ Here, under 
this tree, the gentle poet sat and wrote of the primrose and the sky- 
lark; of the essayist we say : ‘ Here, by this fireside, poor De Quin- 
cey sat at his little table with a glass of laudanum by his side, and 
weaved strange fancies from the drug.’ One suggests only what is 
beautiful in nature, while the other suggests all that is terrible. 





‘M. C.’ writes as follows:—‘ The Lounger, anent the recent con- 
solidation of the Longman and Rivington firms, writes (June 14, 
page 299):—‘‘ The Longmans were the original publishers of Dr. 
Johnson's ‘ Rasselas.’” Now the title-page of the first edition of 
“Rasselas” is before me, and I transcribe it-—“ The Prince of 
Abissinia: A Tale. In two volumes. Vol. I. London: Printed 
for R. & J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall, and W. Johnston in Ludgate 
Street. MDCCLIX.” A second London edition, published in the 
same year, is a line for line-reprint of the first edition, with the 
same publishers’ imprint. The third London edition was in 1760. 
In 1775 a fifth edition appeared, the publishers being W. Strahan, J. 
Dodsley and E. Johnston. In 1783—more than twenty years after 
the publication of the first edition—the title-page has:—“ Printed 
for W. Strahan, J. Dodsley and T. Longman.” Inthe Rivington & 


Longman edition of 1801, y takes the place of the z in Abéssinia. 





‘IN 1787,’ CONTINUES ‘ M.C.,’ ‘an edition—not numbered—was 
printed for Joseph Wenman, 144 Fleet Street, and the author’s 
name (“S. Johnson, LL.D.”) appeared for the first time in the 
title. In 1793 the ninth London edition was published by J. F. & 
C. Rivington, J. Dodsley, T. Longman, and G. & F. Wilkie. This 
was anonymous, It was not until the sixth edition (1783) that W. 
Strahan’s name appears as one of the publishers, where it precedes 
Dodsley’s and E. Johnston’s, and yet he furnished part of the pur- 
chase money (100/.), 70/. of which was paid cash down on publica. 
tion. For Boswell says:—“ The late Mr. Strahan, the printer, told 
me . . . Mr.Strahan, Mr. Dodsley and Mr. Johnston purchased 
for one hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five 
pounds more when it came to a second edition,” which it did in the 
same year (1759). ‘ Rasselas” is reviewed in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, 1759, which was not issued till early in May, 
for I find current news in it of the date of April 30. 





‘THE LATE BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA—the only person I 
ever met who had known Dr. Johnson—when in London in 1771, 
for ordination as priest, told the author of “Rasselas” that an 
American edition had been printed. It bears the date, 1 think, of 
1771; and there is a copy in the Philadelphia Library. On Dr. 
White’s return to America he sent Dr. Johnson a copy of the re- 
ee and the latter (March 4, 1773) writes to him, thanking him 
or it, and adds:—“ The impression is not magnificent, but it flatters 
an author, because the printer seems to have expected that it would 
be scattered among the people.” Here was an instance of pirating 
in the colonial times—and the author was flattered, not wroth! He 
continues:—“ The little book has been well received, and is trans- 
lated into Italian,French, German and Dutch. It has now one honour 
more by an American edition.” It has since been done into Bengalee, 
Hungarian, Polish, Spanish and modern Greek. Johnson told Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that he wrote “ Rasselas ” “ in theevenings of one 
week, sent it in portions as it was written to the printer and had never 
read it since.” In 1781, seeing Boswell reading his well-worn copy 
(B. read it once a year), Johnson seized it and devoured it asa new 
book. That “ Rasselas” could not have gone to press before the 
last me of March, 1759, seems evident, for I find in a letter of Dr. 
oe to Miss Porter (March 23, 1759):—“‘I am going to publish a 

ittle story- book.””’ 





WRITES ‘PERCY FLAGE’ of Omaha, referring to my recent 
oo on public libraries :—‘ It is very amusing to us in the 

est, who buy ninety per cent of the books and magazines of the 
country, and who are regarded simply as Western yahoos who 
round up cattle and pack pork, to notice in such items no refer- 
ence to what has been done in the West. I do not suppose any of 
your readers ever heard of Walter C. Newberry’s bequest of a ref- 
erence library to the city of Chicago, to cost not less than $2,500, 
ooo. The books are now being collected by Dr. F. W. Poole, the 
librarian, and when finished it will be the most complete establish- 
ment of the kind in the world. The western boundary of the 
country is not marked by the Alleghanies.’ 





MUDIE’s Library of London has declined to take a supply of 
copies of Tolstoi’s ‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’ 
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An Old Man’s Rejoinder 


In THE domain of Literature loftily considered (an ac- 
complished and veteran critic in his just out work* now 
says), ‘the kingdom of the Father has passed; the kingdom 
of the Son is passing; the kingdom of the Spirit begins.’ 
Leaving the reader to chew on and extract the juice and 
meaning of this, I will proceed to say in melanged form what: 
I have had brought out by the English author’s essay (he 
discusses the poetic art mostly) on my own, real, or by him 
supposed, views and purports. If I give any answers to 
him, or explanations of what my books intend, they will be 
not direct but indirect and derivative. Of course this brief 
jotting is personal. Something very like querulous egotism 
and growling may break through the narrative (for I have 
been and am rejected by all the great magazines, carry now 
my ag annual burden, and have been a paralytic for 18 
years). 

No great poem or other literary or artistic work of any 
scope, old or new, can be essentially considered without 
weighing first the age, politics (or want of politics) and aim, 
visible forms, unseen soul, and current times, out of the 
midst of which it rises and is formulated: as the Biblic can- 
ticles and their days and spirit—as the Homeric, or Dante's 
utterance, or Shakespeare’s, or the old Scotch or Irish bal- 
lads, or Ossian, or Omar Khayyam. So I have conceiv’d 
and launch’d, and work’d for years at, my ‘ Leaves of Grass” 
—personal emanations only at best, but with specialty of 
emergence and background—the ripening of the nineteenth 
century, the thought and fact and radiation of individuality, 
of America, the Secession war, and showing the democratic 
conditions supplanting everything that insults them or im- 
pedes their aggregate way. Doubtless my poems illustrate 
(one of novel thousands to come for a long period) those 
conditions; but ‘democratic art’ will have to wait long be- 
fore it is satisfactorily formulated and defined—if it ever is. 

I will now for one indicative moment lock horns with 
what many think the greatest thing, the question of art, so- 
called. I have not seen without learning something there-- 
from, how, with hardly an exception, the poets of this age 
devote themselves, always mainly, sometimes altogether, to- 
fine rhyme, spicy verbalism, the fabric and cut of the gar- 
ment, jewelry, concetti, style,art. To-day these adjuncts are 
certainly the effort, beyond all else. Yet the lesson of Na- 
ture undoubtedly is, to proceed with single purpose toward 
the result necessitated and for which the time has arrived, 
utterly regardless of the outputs of shape, appearance or 
criticism, which are always left to settle themselves. I have 
not only not bother’d much about style, form, art, etc., but 
confess to more or less apathy (I believe I have sometimes 
caught myself in decided aversion) toward them throughout, 
asking nothing of them but negative advantages—that they 
should never impede me, and never under any circumstances, 
or for their own purposes only, assume any mastery over 
me. 

From the beginning I have watch’d the sharp and some- 
times heavy and deep-penetrating objections and reviews 
against my work, and I hope entertain’d and audited them 
(for I have probably had an advantage in constructing from 
a central and unitary principle since the first, but at long. ~ 
intervals and stages—sometimes lapses of five or six years, 
or peace or war). Ruskin, the Englishman, charges as a 
fearful and serious lack that my poems have no humor. A 
profound German critic complains that, compared with the 
luxuriant and well-accepted songs of the world there is 
about my verse a certain coldness, severity, absence of spice, 
polish, or of consecutive meaning and plot. (The book is. 
autobiographic at bottom, and maybe I do not exhibit and 





* Two new volumes, ‘ Essays Speculative and Suggestive,’ by John Addington Sy— 

monds. One of the Fissays on ‘ Democratic Art,’ in which I and my Ss are 

largely alluded to and cited and dissected. It is this part of the vols. that has caused 

the off-hand lines above—(first bere Mr. S. for his invariable courtesy of personal 

treatment). The Essays are remarka y fine specimens of type, paper and press-work 

= “wa & Hall their English publishers—and jobb’d here by Scribners, New 
or 
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make ado about the stock passions: I am partly of Quaker 
stock.) Then E. C. Stedman finds (or found) mark’d fault 
with me because while celebrating the common people 
en masse,1 do not allow enough heroism and moral merit 
and good intentions to the cho'cer classes, the college-bred, 
the état-major. It*is quite probable that S. is right in the 
matter. In the main I myself look, and have from the first 
look’d, to the bulky democratic forso of the United States 
-even for esthetic and moral attributes of serious account— 
and refused to aim at or accept anything less. If America 
is only for the rule and fashion and small typicality of other 
Aands (the rule of the ¢at-major) it is not the land I take it 
for, and should to-day feel that my literary aim and theory 
‘had been blanks and misdirections. Strictly judged, most 
‘modern poems are but larger or smaller lumps of sugar, or 
slices of toothsome sweetcake—even the banqueters dwell- 
ing on those glucose flavors as a main part of the dish. 
Which perhaps leads to something: to have great heroic 
poetry we need great readers—a heroic appetite and audi- 
ence. Have we at present any such? 

Then the thought at the centre, never too often repeated. 
Boundless material wealth, free political organization, im- 
mense geographic area, and unprecedented * business’ and 
products—even the most active intellect and ‘ culture ’— 
will not place this Commonwealth of ours on the topmost 
tange of history and humanity—or any eminence of ‘ demo- 
cratic art ’—to say nothing of its pinnacle. Only the pro- 
duction (and on the most copious scale) of loftiest moral, 
Spiritual and heroic personal illustrations—a great native 
Literature headed with a Poetry stronger and sweeter than 
any yet. If there can be any such thing as a kosmic mod- 
ern and original song, America needs it and is worthy of it. 

In my opinion to-day what is meant through civilized 
mations everywhere by the great words Literature, Art, Re- 
fdigion, etc., with their conventional administerers, stand 
squarely in the way of what the vitalities of those great 
words signify, more than they really prepare the soil for 
them, or plant the seeds, or cultivate or garner the crop. 
My own opinion has long been, that for New World service 
our ideas of beauty (inherited from the Greeks, and so on 
to Shakespeare—guery—perverted from them?) need to be 
radically changed, and made anew for to-day’s purposes and 
finer standards. But if so, it willall come in due time—the 
teal change will be an autochthonic, interior, constitu- 
tional, even local one, from which our notions of beauty 
dlines and colors are wondrous lovely, but character is love- 
dier) will branch or offshoot. 

So much have I now rattled off (old age’s garrulity), that 
there is not space for explaining the most important and 
pregnant principle of all, véz.: that Art is one, is not partial, 
but includes all times and forms and sorts—is not exclu- 
‘sively aristocratic or democratic, or oriental or occidental. 
_My favorite symbol would be a good font of type, where the 
impeccable long-primer rejects nothing. Or the old Dutch 
flour-miller who said, ‘I never bother myself what road the 
folks come—I only want good wheat and rye.’ 

The font is about the same forever. Democratic art re- 
sults of the democratic development from tinge, true nation- 
ality, belief, in the one setting up from it. 

Wat WHITMAN. 





The Temporalities at Harvard 
‘To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


IRRESISTIBLE is the set of the current towards the materialities ; 
aand nowhere has it won a more signal victory over old ideas than 
‘in the proposed change of the period of time required in Harvard 
College, as the minimum of ‘a liberal education,’ from four years 
to three. And the reason alleged is even more striking—being, in 
4act, the same reason which has been commonly used by those who 
believe not in colleges or in the liberal education idea at all: that 
dt takes time which might otherwise be employed in making 


oney. 
It ould seem as if there were other institutions in the United 
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States besides Harvard College ready and willing to teach this les- 
son. It is now two hundred and fifty-four years since this institu- 
tion was founded ‘ for the instituting, guiding and furthering of the 
sayd Colledg, and several members thereof, from time to time, in 
piety, morality, and learning’—note the order of the words,—and 
the goodness of God acknowledged ‘ toward his people in this Wil- 
derness, in raysing up Schooles of Learning and especially the Col- 
ledg from whence there hath sprung many instruments, both in 
Church & Comon-wealth, both to this and other places.’ In 1636, 
four years was thought not too long a time for this undertaking ; 
and the motto of the College was verztas—not plenztas—in 1636. 
But it certainly looks now as if the ideas of ‘this Wilderness ’ were, 
in the Wilderness vernacular, getting their fine work in. 

Another essentially modern idea lurks in this change: that edu- 
cation has to do solely with a mass of facts capable of being ap- 
plied, if known, to a practical and specific purpose; but has noth- 
ing to do with the conduct of life. That the standard is not what 
a man 2s, but what he £nows; so it follows that by gulping his 
curriculum courses in three years instead of four (much as the 
Western-American-railway-man concedes twenty minutes for 
soup, steak, pie and coffee, but never thirty) he will go away with 
his education stuffed once inside of him; which is, of course, the 
main thing. Of his digestion and application of it the college (like 
the railway-station) has no care. 

Hitherto Harvard, with our other universities, has taught some- 

thing more than facts of science, grammar of language, formule of 
algebra ; something more, even, than the knowledge of worldly suc-. 
cess. It has taken its ‘several members’ at a plastic age, and 

moulded them to ‘be instruments, both in Church and Common- 

wealth,’ not without their influence on the colonies and the nation; 

it has, perhaps, in its four years, given them something of a sense 

of conduct, of the earnestness of life, of the beauty of the world and 

of the truth of God. It has taught them that the only worldly 

thing more important than succeeding was to succeed in the right 

way and in the right thing. ‘This is what we have meant when we 

have used that much-abused phrase, ‘the education of a gentle- 
man.’ And it has held that there should be one class in a great 

nation ‘who have at one period of their lives taken a calm survey of 

all that humanity has known, and felt, and done—before going to 

their dissecting-schools, their newspaper-offices, their caucuses, or 

their counting-rooms. This is what we call ‘a liberal education.’ 

But for these things even Harvard has not time in future ;—or 
else, she thinks it can be done in three years as well as four. If 
so, why not in two? Why have any residence in college, at all, 
and not, like Chautauqua, give six weeks lectures de omni sctbils 
in the summer all at once, and then let the young bachelors (and 
maids) go to their avocations, and cram for its written examination- 
papers only once a year? Yet there is a difference between three 
years and four; as all know, who have compared the raw material 
turned in at Harvard any time this century with the same material 
graduated after four years’ association with the men that live at 
old Cambridge and in the books of its libraries—and have then 
compared this change with that effected in the two and three years’ 
course in the professional schools. So great is this difference that 
a member of the Law School, of the Dental School, or the School 
of Veterinary Surgery has never been recognized as ‘a Harvard 
man ’ at all—except of late years, for the crew or nine. Itis perhaps 
possible that the men who live in Cambridge now think they can do 
in three years what took their predecessors four. Or it is possible 
that Harvard men have ceased to care so much ow they attain 
success—as some of their late processes in athletics would seem to 
show—only, indeed, that they have not had much success to care 
for. Undoubtedly—by giving up the larger view of a college edu- 
cation—most men can be rushed through the requisite number of 
courses of lectures in three years. Those who cannot, may be 
‘dropped’; z.¢., the College may throw them over as a hopeless 
job; clay too coarse or dull to receive her stamp of ‘truth.’ Yet 
we fear that some such might otherwise still leave their names 
upon her Memorial tablets of the next century, to be her Lincolns 
and Sheridans, her Bartletts and Shaws, if not her Casaubons or 
her Kants. 

Brilliant, in some ways, has been Harvard's late history. Of 
money—and of wealthy undergraduates—no American college has 
had so much. -One cannot lead in all things; and so she has, most 
wisely, ceased to try in some; as, for instance, foot-ball. She has 
also abandoned compulsory morning prayer. And, if she is not at 
the head of American universities in all respects, in numbers she 
indubitably excels Johns Hopkins, while in pe ab mt she perhaps 
ranks over the Michigan University. Yet should we graduates like 
to see her first, at least, in influence and character; and most of 
us do doubt if this be how to make her so. 


Boston, August 11, 1890. F. J. STIMSON. 




















August 16 1890 
“ Tipity-tap, Tapity-tip ” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

It is the common heri of every magazine writer to fail in 
pleasing some who read the ‘ coinage of his brain.’ He does not 
expect to escape the pointless gibes of newspaper critics. He in- 
vites fair and honest criticism, but where comments are made 
that are not borne out by facts, he feels impelled to retort, not so 
much to protect his literary person, as to defend the truthfulness 
of his statements. The exceptions taken by a critic of the Chic 
Herald to the ‘ Yellow Hammer’s Tap,’ a poem which I contrib- 
uted to the June Century, are in every instance erroneously 
founded. The first stanza seems particularly to have offended his 
taste :— 

When gentle breezes softly play 

O’er meadows sweet, in fair-haired May, 

And whisper secrets to the pines 

In woodlan jis dense with clamb’ring vines ; 

When balmy spring-time fills the air, 

And scatters sweetness everywhere, 

Then there comes the ceaseless rap 
Of the yellow-hammer’s tap— 
Tip-tap, tip-tap, tip-tap tip— 
Tipity-tap, 
Tapity-tip, 
Tipity-tap-tap; 
’Tis the merry pitter-patter 
Of the yellow-hammer’s tap. 

With a refreshing display of ignorance, he says ‘ pines do not grow 
in woodlands dense with clambering vines.’ He has but to visit the 
pine regions of the South, where he will see the yellow jasmin, the 
wild honeysuckle, the cowitch, the woodbine, and other tendrils 
that, at the vernal season, mingle their fragrance with the balsam- 
like aroma of the pine-tree, and flourish in tropical luxuriance at 
its base. 

This critic says that the fifth and sixth lines are ‘ entirely super- 
fluous.’ By no means; the form is a pardonable pleonasm that 
has been employed by every poet of note, in presenting thoughts 
‘with particular perspicuity or force, in a rhythmic and metrical 
manner. No less a master of English versification than Addison 
once said :— 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
which instantly brings him under the scalpel of the Hera/d’s critic. 
Enforce this rule of superfluity, and you place a ban upon some of 
the world’s best poetry. 

It is not remarkable that this sort of critic should fail to see 
anything ‘artistic’ in the expression ‘fair-haired May,’ which is 
simply an instance of prosopopceia, which has countless parallels 
in literature, as Milton's ‘ meek-eyed morn,’ for example, or Shake- 
Speare’s ‘ pale autumn.’ 

He next takes exception to my poetization of the sound made by 
yellow-hammers, declaring it to be not a ‘ceaseless rap.’ It may 
not be out of place to inquire, just here, if a score of these birds 
were industriously hammering away in the same forest, would that 
not constitute a ‘ ceaseless rap’ ?—and this is the collective idea of 
the poem. No attempt was made ‘vividly’ to reproduce the 
sound, but simply to set the familiar noise to the music of rhyme 
and rhythm. 

Having rounded off the rough corners of the first stanza, my 
critic reviews the next, which, minus the refrain, is as follows :— 

When brown wrens peer through rough-hewn rail, 
And oft is heard the drum of quail, 

And thickets echo thrush’s song, 

And swollen brooklets bound along ; 

When from the hedge the cat-birds cry, 

And meadow-larks are soaring high. 

The first line may be ‘essentially harsh’ to ears best attuned to 
the ‘rattle of bock-beer signs,’ but when the statement is made in 
evident seriousness, that ‘rails are not rough hewn, but are split or 
sawed,’ I cannot suppress amusement at so ridiculous an error. 
The South is the land of the rail fence. If such a thing as a sawed 
rail ever existed in these parts, it is beyond my ken. From the 
earliest history of this kind of enclosure, up to and beyond the 
time when Abraham Lincoln developed his young muscle in their 
manufacture, rails have been split, and being usually of green tim- 
ber, have, as a matter of course, been ‘ rough hewn,’ frequently 
gnarled, often with ungainly knots and uncouth bark. 

He thinks, further, that Iam in error regarding the quail, and 
declares it to be the partridge that drums, and the quail that whis- 

tles? Well, in the South, where I live, we make the same distinc- 
tion between a quail and a partridge, as he might make between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. He would doubtless prefer the 
whistle of the tweedledum, while his nearest neighbor would prob- 
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ably have a decided 
There re Aa a shade of scientific difference between the two, but 


leaning for the drum of the tweedledee. 


substantially there is none. 

Lastly, this critic says ‘ meadow larks do not soar.’ Possibly he 
is right if the use of that term is made in the special sense, as ex- 
emplified by the turkey-buzzard, the eagle, and other birds 
that fly in circles with wings fully. extended and motionless, but 
the word ‘soar’ has another meaning, that of flying high above the 
ground, and this the meadow lark does, notwithstanding its con- 
tradictory appellation. Oftimes in the early Southern morning have I 
seen the birds at an altitude of from one to three hundred feet, 
glancing about with arrow-like swiftness, now high above the trees 
and housetops, now skimming the surface, singing the while with 
gladsome zest, especially if during the pairing season, when two 
or more males are rivals for the favor of an unmated female. 

I am at a loss to imagine what can be the palliation for the ap- 
pearance of such a batch of inexcusable distortions and misstate- 
ments masquerading as criticism, in the columns of an intelligent 
journal like the Hera/d. Fair and well-considered criticism is 
wholesome, but the mechanical sort will debase the literature of 
gy 

ORFOLK, VA., August 1, 1890. 


_EDWARD A. OLDHAM. 


Literature as a Profession 

IN THE COURSE of a lecture on ‘ Literature as a Profes- 
sion,’ delivered at Chautauqua on Thursday, Aug. 7, Col. 
T. W. Higginson said :— 

My friend George William Curtis was some years ago selected 
as a delegate to the New York Constitutional Convention, and 
once overheard a discussion among the other members concerning 
himself. One said: ‘ Curtis is an intelligent man.’ ‘A very intel- 
ligent man,’ was the reply, ‘for a literary man.’ Now we didn’t 
use to hear it said that Abraham Lincoln was very intelligent fora 
rail splitter, or General Grant very intelligent fora tanner. The 
literary man is also a man and a brother, and why should it be sur- 
prising that he, like other American citizens, should show intelli- 
gence? In the earlier days of the Republic literature could not be 
supposed to have any footing. The conditions were too stern. 
President John Adams rejoiced that there were no artists in 
America, because he thought artists and literary men represented 
the degradation of a Government. Fisher Ames made a speech in 
which he said that literature would come when American liberty 
was overthrown. Ten years after that American literature was 
born. In 1815 Zhe North American Review was started ; in 
1817 Bryant wrote ‘ Thanatopsis’ ; in 1818 Irving’s ‘ Sketch Book ’ 
was published; and Cooper’s ‘Spy ’ appeared in 1825. The princi- 

al drawback to literature at present in this country is that there 
is still an enormous amount of work to be done. There is a fear- 
ful absorption of this and the coming generation in such work. 
There are still forests to be cleared and bridges to be built. If 
you put the ablest young men into machine shops and railroad of- 
fices, you can’t have them in the library. Yet in spite of all that, 
we see the spread of education, the growth of colleges and libraries 
and Chautauqua circles. Here, as nowhere else, the author stands 
free and dignified in his profession, with no class above him. How 
does a literary man stand to-day in England? So long as he is 
not raised to the peerage, he takes rank below the meanest man 
who has been ; and if, like Tennyson, he consents to join it, he has 
the extreme felicity of being followed in that body by a prosperous 
London brewer. The separation of set from set makes its mark in 
all the literature of England. Why is it that the American maga- 
zines have marched in solid column into England and displaced 
the English magazines? It is because the American magazine is 
a magazine. It is a place of comprehension. It brings people 
together. It is a Chautauqua institute among magazines, The dis- 
ee of literature, it is said, in this country, is that it is not 
paid well. A man cannot make his living out of it, and is tempted 
to other occupations. Well, I have lived by literature for thirty 
years, and I know the thing can be done. Its money rewards are 
not so great as those of other occupations, Neither are those of 
the law, medicine nor the pulpit. The lawyer who makes $100, 
000 a year is not to be found, I am told, in New York. The phy- 
sician who makes $50,000 a year is rarely found anywhere. Some 
American authors, I dare say, for several years have made $20,000 
a year. I doubt whether there are any who have made more than 
$10,000 a year for ten years together. But the profession of litera- 
ture is safe. There are always newspapers, there are always re- 
ports and murders, and there is the personal society column which 
does its murdering in a more ingenious way. The literary man 
risks little, his expenses are little, his possibilities are great. He 


has friends to look forward to everywhere, and his influence reaches 
wide and far into the future. 
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A Tragedy Without Words 


[From advance-sheets of The New Review, by arrangement with the author.]} 


PASSION no more in these last days requires 
The old stock-rant of vows and darts and fires ; 
We quit the frantic stage, and turn to see 

A finer art, a tenderer mimicry, 

And find, as through this subtler world we rove, 
That, tho’ a sworn Carthusian, love is love. 


Hear, in a house of peaceful days and nights, 

Full of sequestered virtues, cold delights, 

How two young souls could, unsuspected, fashion 

A long-drawn elfin tragedy of passion. 

No vows were made, no sealed springs were broken, 
No kiss was given, no word of love was spoken ; 
Among calm faces clustered round the fire, 

These two played out their drama of desire. 


Who knows what unseen prompter pulled the strings, 
What curtain sank and wrapped them round with wings? 
Not Bion, not Sebaste! Yet they know 

A wild wind drove their spirits to and fro, 

Swept by,—and left them, when it passed away, 

Two weary actors in a finished play. 


Heaven, air, and earth, spectators nothing loathe, 
Hung at their lips, surmised, and watched them both ; 
What did the March grey sky divine at length 

In that sparse wood when the wind spent its strength ? 
Each twig of ash, stained at the tip with black, 
Whipped Bion on, and strained him at the rack ; 
Each primrose, darting from the arms of Death, 
Dazzled Sebaste, caught her panting breath ; 

He plucked a flower, and whe masking jest 

Craved leave to lay it on her silken breast; 

She laughed, but though they both dissembled well, 
One act was over, and the curtain fell. 


Now thro’ that noiseless house by day and night 
The keen electric storm rose to its height. 

What beating hearts, what dewy-glistening eyes, 
What breathless questions, what demure replies ! 
The scented twirls of wood-smoke, thin and blue, 
Straight to their inmost souls like incense flew ; 
When the logs fell, they started as from sleep, 
Watch’d o’er the hearth the smouldering ruin creep, 
Stole glances, met in lightning, sped apart, 

Each sitting languid with a throbbing heart. 


So runs another act ; next morning, see 

Another actor, and their parts are three ! 

That blue-grey form! that rich and jetty throat ! 
Hark ! from a russet breast that liquid note! 
How like a flash the redstart’s sudden flight 
Darts warm with love across Sebaste’s sight ! 
How sleek the wings which back discreetly move,— 
Like Bion’s thoughts that hover round his love! 
The shapely bird, those thorny boughs between, 
Pours out his song, a god from a machine, 
Folds and unfolds his twinkling tail in sport, 
Twits now a challenge, now a brisk retort, 

And makes the lover-pair so glad and mad 
That they could die for joy,—they feel so sad. 


But when the snow along the woodland crest 
Caught them at dusk, their pain was worst and best. 
Within Sebaste’s heart the flood rose higher, 

A keener perfume blazed across the pyre, 

She felt his breath along her cheek, and glanced 
Sidelong, when on dark air his profile danced ; 

Her hand lay tingling on his bended arm, 

Each finger mad to find the sleeve so warm, 

While down her shell-pink cheek, severe and pure, 
Long lashes drooped with maiden mirth demure. 


This was the hour! but Bion’s swifter heat 
Outstepped his pulse, and flung him at her feet, 
Tame with excess of boldness just when she 

Was ready for the mutual mastery ; 

The longed-for moment in the sparkling air, 

The frost which twinkled in her tawny hair, 

The gathering nonchalance in maiden blood, 

All, all were wasted on his flagging mood ; 

The spent bow twanged not, and ‘twas all in vain 
Sebaste smiled on his uncouth disdain, 
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He found no word, till she began to link 
A scarlet anger with her white and pink, 
And then—’twas worse than none; and cold and wan 
Back thro’ the whitening woods went maid and man. 


That night the frosty world was whelmed in rain, 
With restless feet wearying the window-pane ; 
Deep in each silent twilight chamber lay 

A heart that weighed the fortunes of the day ; 
Slowly the dull night wasted ; sleep at last 

Cooled each loud pulse, and closed the eyelids fast. 


Sebaste waked ; the pale blue sky peeped in 
And helped the cool transition to begin ; 
Within her breast the night’s cold seal had set 
Its deep conviction, ‘ Better to forget’; 

The hour of joyous abnegation past, 

The virginal reaction come at last, 

She, looking back in wonder at the stir 

Of pulses thrilled, held them no part of her, 
And pressed her slender wrists with joy to find 
Herself restored to her own quiet mind. 


Bion, meanwhile, blushing with rage, rehearsed 

The uncaptured hour, and his false coldness curst, 

Ran o’er the tortures of the dark, and found 

No ambush from the archers’ stalking-ground,— 

No ambush except one, the vow to borrow 

From last night’s weakness strength to win the morrow, 
Nor ever battled in as brave a heat 

As now, upon the sting of his defeat. 


They met afar; loathing his faint disdain, 

With passion seven times heated in his brain, 

Bion gazed humbly at her distant eyes, 

Noted her questions, weighed her light replies, 
Marked when she rose, and joined her at the lawn, 
Voiceless, by cords of tender longing drawn. 


Silent they stood ; then, thro’ their lack of speech 
Nature once more revealed them each to each. 
Close to their very feet a squirrel came, 

With feathery tail whisking his ears of flame, 
Seized in pink fingers nuts and shreds of cake, 
Then in long leaps raced downward to the lake. 


Ah! who shall say what bond the creature broke ? 

What in that moment as in thunder spoke ? 

Each turned and saw the other’s soul unveiled, 

Each to the other’s secret being scaled ; 

She read his passion, penitent and wroth, 

And pitied,—as a star might do a moth ; 

He marked her cold conviction, and fell back, 

As from an ice-cliff on a mountain track. 

The play was done, and after one short sigh, 

He stretched his hand to her with just ‘Good-bye !’ 

She took it, and—such mercy Heaven extends— 

Held it one moment longer than a friend’s ; 

Then on the wet bright sward they turned and went, 

Self-sentenced each to mutual banishment. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 





International Copyright 


On Juty 29 Samuel Gompers, President of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, addressed the following letter to Speaker 
Reed :— 

DEAR S1R:—By direction of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, it becomes my duty to inform you, 
and I take pleasure in so doing, that the organized working-men 
of this country feel a deep interes in the enactment of an Inter- 
national Copyright Law by the Congress of the United States. 

In favoring such a law, however, we do so provided it contains a. 
clause which shall protect the compositors and all other wage-work- 
ers in the printer’s trade, as well as the authors and manufacturers, 
and believe that House Bill 10,254, introduced by Mr. Wm. E. 
Simonds, representing the First District of Connecticut, covers all 
the points in interest. 

Seldom if ever have all the interests in an industry been so 
thoroughly united in the advocacy of a measure as represented in 
the bill referred to. No injury is contemplated, or can occnr, to 
any of the people of our ar It can be followed with but one, 
and that a good, effect upon all. 

We earnestly ask you to give the bill such assistance as will 
bring it before the House and secure its passage, and that I may 
hear from you to that effect. 


























The 


August 16 1890 


The new print of Mr. Simonds’s bill is numbered 10,881. 
It differs from the one referred to in this letter only in the 
addition of a clause designating the Attorney-General as the 
authority to determine when the law shall become operative 
under the reciprocal clause, which also has been added since 
the defeat of Mr. Adams's bill, on May 2. Except these 
two clauses, the Adams and Simonds bills are identical. It 
will be remembered that the bill received the unanimous 
endorsement of the International Typographical Union at 
Atlanta in June, and that Mr. Powderly, President of the 
Knights of Labor, has written a public letter in advocacy 
of it. 


. 





Current Criticism 


WHat ‘OuR ELDERLY ENGLISH PAINTERS’ Do.—It is some- 
times said by those who understand neither the nature of the high- 
est criticism nor the charm of the highest art, that the pictures that 
the critic loves most to write about are those that belong to the 
anecdotage of ——s. and that deal with scenes taken out of 
literature or history. But this is not so, Indeed, pictures of this 
kind are far too intelligible. As a class, they rank with illustra- 
tions, and even considered from this point of view are fail- 
ures, as they do not stir the imagination. The domain of the 
painter is, as I suggested before, widely different from that of the 
poet. To the latter belongs life in its full and absolute entirety ; 
not only the beauty that men look at, but the beauty that men listen 
to also; not merely the momentary grace of form or the transient 
gladness of color, but the whole _ of feeling, the perfect cycle 
of thought. The painter is so far limited that it is only through 
the mask of the body that he can show us the mystery of the soul ; 
only through conventional images that he can handle ideas; only 
through its physical equivalents that he caff deal with psychology. 
And how inadequately does he do it then, asking us to accept the 
torn turban of the Moor for the noble rage of Othello, or a dotard 
in a storm for the wild madness of Lear! Yet it seems as if nothing 
could stop him. Most of our elderly English painters spend their 
wicked and wasted lives in poaching upon the domain of the poets, 
marring their motives by clumsy treatment, and striving to render, 
by visible form or color, the marvel of what is invisible, the splen- 
dor of what is not seen. Their pictures are, as a natural conse- 
quence, insufferably tedious. They have degraded the visible arts 
into the obvious arts, and the one thing not worth looking at is the 
obvious. I do not say that poet and painter may not treat of the 
same subject. They have always done so, and will always do so. 
But while the poet can be pictorial or not, as he chooses, the painter 
must be pictorial always. He is limited not to what he sees in nature, 
but to what on canvas may be seen.—Oscar Walde, in The Nine- 
Leenth Century. 





MICKIEWICZ IN TRANSLATION.—It seems strange that the 
great Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, whose remains were re-in- 
terred last week [July 4] in the Cathedral of Cracow, should be so 
little known in England. In his own land he is sucha —_ 
such a national figure, that his funeral procession was followed 
last Friday by tens of thousands of Poles from all parts of the di- 


vided but not yet disheartened country. Cracow is the necropolis - 


of the Polish Kings; and Count Tarnowski, in the address he pro- 
nounced over Mickiewicz’s coffin, said that having no longer any 
kings to bury, Poland would grant a place in its historic cathedral 
to the ashes of its greatest poet; who, he continued, had given 
dignity to the story of his country’s last struggles. A few of 
Mickiewicz's smaller poems have been translated into English by 
Miss Orlebar; and Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum, has made 
English versions of two of his sonnets. All his works have been 
translated into French, with the exception of his lectures on the 
Sclavonians, which were delivered in French. These lectures, 
scarcely known in England, have all been translated into German. 
Mickiewicz’s ‘ Book of the Polish Pilgrims’ was translated into 
French—or rather put into simple eloquent French from someone 
else’s translation—by. Georges Sand; and Lammenais translated it 
in his ‘ Paroles d’un Crovant.’ Finally the whole of Mickiewicz’s 
works have been translated into French, by another Polish poet, 
Christian Ostrowski. Those who do not understand Polish, and 


who wish to understand something of Mickiewicz, must feel grate- 
ful to Ostrowski, who might,. but for Mickiewicz’s opinion to the 
contrary, be thought to have done his work remarkably well. The 
great poet was not by any means pleased with Ostrowski’s prose 
version of his poems, though a translator does less harm to a poem 
by turning it into plain prose, than by giving to it a new versifica- 
All the freshness, all t 


tion of his own. e fragrance of the original 
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seemed in the passage from one into another to have dis- 
appeared. Any pride which Mickiewicz might previously have 
taken in his own really sublime poetry, disappeared when he beheld 
himself translated. ‘God,’ he said to a Polish friend, who repeated 
the words to the present writer, ‘has sent Ostrowski to me asa 
humiliation.’"— The Speaker. 





Notes 


THE October English Illustrated, beginning the eighth volume, 
will contain the opening chapters of ‘ The Witch of Prague,’ a new 
novel by Marion Crawford. 

—Macmillan & Co. will issue at once a new volume of stories 
by Rudyard Kipling, uniform in size with ‘Plain Tales from the 

ills.” The stories are quite new, and this edition, issued by ar- 
rangement with the author, will be published at a low price. 


—There is a growing disposition on the part of English novelists 
to address a wider public, and especially to make their books at- 
tractive to American readers. Mr. Black’s latest story moves back 
and forth between the United States, Great Britain and Canada, 
and has for its heroine an Omaha girl. Now we have the an- 
nouncement, by Tillotson & Son, of a ‘semi-historical romance, 
by British and American authors, describing life in South Africa, 
incidents in the Zulu war, etc., woven into the search for the heir- 
ess to a ranche in Texas,’ Yet another is a story in which Mr. 
a the English author, makes extensive use of the Johnstown 


—Publishers are beginning to ask if Rider Haggard is passé. It 
is said that the sale of his books has fallen off largely, and ‘ The 
World’s Desire,’ which began in the April Vew Review, has met 
with much adverse comment, despite the polishing of Mr. Lang. 
Mr. Haggard’s ‘decadence’ is said to date from the publication of 
‘Col. Quaritch.’ 

—The Cassell Pub’g Co. will publish early in October the anony- 
mous story, ‘The Anglomaniacs,’ now running in The Century. 
The anonymity of the story is preserved, it is said, ‘not for the sake 
of piquing curiosity, but because of the social position occupied by 
the author.’ 

—Thomas Stinson Jarvis, author of the novel, ‘ Geoffrey Hamp- 
stead,’ just issued by D. Appleton & Co., is a Toronto barrister 
who has a marked liking for athletic sports. Some years ago he 
published a little volume of ‘ Travels in Syria.’ 


—Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen, having spent six months in Japan, 
is contributing a series of illustrated articles on that country to 
the San Francisco Chronicle. He has had 400 stereopticon slides 
made from photographs taken in the streets of Japan to illustrate 


a series of lectures on the subject, and also proposes to write a 
book. 


—The Emperor of Austria has conferred the gold medal for art, 
literature and science upon Mr. Frank Vincent, ‘in recognition of 
his distinguished services to the literature of travel.’ 


— The Atheneum is asked to say that ‘The Sin of Joost Ave- 
lingh,’ a novel which we lately praised and which has passed 
through several editions, is not a translation from the Dutch, but was 
originally written in English by the author,a Dutchman. A num- 
ber of journals, both in England and America, have asserted the 
contrary, and ‘in consequence,’ the author writes, ‘I am credited 
with a literary fame in my own country to which I have absolutely 
no claim.’ 

—The 7rzbune observes that ‘that popular weekly,’ The Critic, 
‘maintains its standard with energy and success’; while The Chris- 
tian Union says that it ‘has more than maintained its position as 
a weekly literary and critical periodical.’ 

—The ivy which surrounds Thackeray’s grave in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, and which had spread over nearly the entire surface of 
the plain tabular stone, obscuring the modest inscription, has re- 
cently been neatly trimmed. Time is beginning to leave traces on 
the monument erected in the same Cemetery by admiring friends 
nearly forty years ago. The massive head of the poet and hu- 
morist—immediately underneath which is his self-chosen epitaph, 
‘ He Sang the Song of the Shirt ’—stands sorely in need of clean- 
ing, while the figures on the pedestal, one side of which represents 
a touching scene in ‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ are no less in need of 
renovation. 

—Lincoln’s historians, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, are to write 
several articles for Zhe Century on the martyred President’s per- 
sonal traits. A novelette by Frank Stockton, ‘ The Squirrel Inn,’ 


will appear in the same magazine, with illustrations by Frost. 
The series on the ‘Gold Hunters of California’ is to begin in the 
A preliminary article, ‘How California Came 


November number. 


























The 


into the Union,’ will be published in September—the fortieth anni- 
versary of the admission of California. 

—M. de Blowitz, the London Zzmes correspondent in Paris, has 
been in London making arrangements for the publication of an 
exhaustive work on life in the French Capital. He will call it 
‘ Paris Vivant,’ and hopes to issue it in the spring. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., publishers of Victor Tissot’s ‘ Un- 
known Switzerland,’ are about to bring out an ¢dztion de luxe con- 
taining sixteen photographs of scenes in the Cantons. 


—In ‘ Walt Whitman’s View of Shakespeare,’ in Poet-/ore for 
July, Mr. Jonathan Trumbull criticises Whitman’s attitude toward 
the poet as shown in his ‘Thought on Shakespeare,’ published in 
these columns just four years since (Aug. 14, 1886). Whitman 
admits the great genius of Shakespeare, but holds his work to be 
unsatisfactory for ‘modern and scientific and democratic American 
purposes.’ ’ 

—The next Harper's Weekly will contain a portrait and biog- 
raphical notice of the late Cardinal Newman. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have bought from John W. Lovell Co. 
all their stock on hand of various editions of the poets; and, asa 
consequence, ‘the cheap editions of Red Line Poets, and the cheap 
editions of Irving and Victor Hugo’s Works,’ recently announced 
by the latter house, are withdrawn. 

—Novelettes of about 6000 words in length, to be published 
simultaneously in newspapers in America, England and France, 
have been written by Bret Harte, Walter Besant, Jules Verne, 
Joaquin Miller, Jeannette L. Gilder, James Payn, E. Lynn Lynton, 
Octave Thanet, Alexandre Dumas, William Westall, Jerome K. 
Jerome, John Habberton, Ingersoll Lockwood, Guy de Maupassant, 
Franklin Fyles, W. Clark Russell, Edgar Fawcett, Georges Ohnet 
and Joel Chandler Harris. They will begin on Sunday, Aug. 24, 
and appear weekly thereafter. The American members of the 
‘ syndicate’ are the Philadelphia Press, Boston Herald, Chicago 
Herald, New York Star, San Francisco Ca// and Pittsburgh 
Press. 


—The Bangor (Maine) Commercial of Aug. 4 announced the 
marriage of Miss Blanche Willis Howard, the novelist, at Stutt- 
gart, Germany, to Dr. Teufel of that F- The bridegroom is 
said to be the court physician, and a man of wealth and high social 
position. 

—The copy of Mr. Aldrich’s poems which lies on a table in the 
. parlor of his Boston home has on a fly-leaf an inscription ‘To my 

wife, Lilian, after seventeen happy years with her. Nov. 28, 1882,’ 
On the next blank sheet are written the following lines:-— 

Two things there are with memory will abide 
Whatever else befall—while life flows by : 

That soft, cold hand-touch at the altar side ; 
The thrill that shook you at your child’s first cry. 

—The London Figaro regrets Mr. Aldrich’s retirement from the 
editorship of Zhe Atlantic, and remarks that ‘many admirers of 
the author of “ Maud Muller” will be pleased to hear that he will 
probably be seen in London before the summer is over.’ 


—Mr. W. P. Frith, the English artist, has undertaken a Life of 
John Leech, and a request for letters and anecdotes is made. 


—The Grand Jury on Tuesday refused to indict Manager Patrick 


go 


Farrelly and two clerks of the American News Company, charged - 


with selling obscene books. Acting District Attorney Bedford and 
Assistant District Attorney Lindsay had marked several passages 
for the instruction of the Grand Jury, and said the books were 
nothing but trash. 

—Mr. Garret Ellis Winants, who died at his home in Bayonne, 
N. J., of heart-failure, last Sunday evening, at the age of seventy- 
seven, was the author of ‘ Around the World,’ an account of a voy- 
age of 27,500 miles; and also of a ‘ Journal of Travels Over the 

ontinents of Europe, Asia, Africa and the Islands of the Sea.’ 
Within the eet year he had given $100,000 to found a dormitory 
at Rutgers College. 

—By the will of P. Vanderbilt Spader, whose death was an- 
nounced last week, Rutgers College secures a legacy of $10,000. 
Some time before his death Mr. Spader gave his valuable library 
be 6000 volumes to the College ; and he had made it other generous 

ifts. 

—Thomas Wright, the historian of Olney, is writin 
Cowper, whose home was at or near Olney for nearly thirty years. 
Mr. Wright’s work will be full of topographical matter, and is ex- 
pected to take rank as the standard biography. 

—Mr. Arthur Hornblow, of the staff of Tke Dramatic Mirror, 


has become the American correspondent of the Revue d’ Art 
Dramatique of Paris. 
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—To undersell a New York dealer, who has issued an edition of 

‘ Black Beauty’ in which he adverfises ‘ corsets, pills and medical 

discoveries,’ the Humane Education Society of Boston has reduced 

. the price of its cheap edition of that delightful autobiography of a 
horse to six cents per copy (ten cents if delivered by mail). 


—Wisconsin and Minnesota appear to be taking the lead in the 
formation of school libraries: during the past year the two States. 
have established over 1200. The books for each of these libraries 
are selected from a list prepared by the State Superintendent. 


—According to the Paris correspondent of the London Dazly 


News, Mile. Jeanne Hugo is engaged to be married to the only son 
of Alphonse Daudet, the novelist. 


Young M. Daudet is two years older than his betrothed, and will 
eventually inherit a large fortune from his mother. Mlle. Hugo has 
beauty and sweet manners. She is already rich, but will be consider- 
ably wealthier on the death of her aunt, Adéle. Her marriage will be 
delayed until she is of age, the will of Victor Hugo being so drawn up: 
that her guardians have no power to sign settlements, or indeed to do 
anything save to deal with copyrights of his works. She and her brother 
have inherited half of his fortune, and their aunt the other half. 


The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requesied to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 
1561.—I should like to learn who wrote the following lines: — 
A cross for each is made, in wisdom and in love; 
Its form has been inlaid upon our crown above; 


The weighfand pattern are decreed 
‘© meet our special daily need. 


ANSWERS 
1544.—2. See ‘Isaiah,’ XVII., 6. 


ConcorD, N. H. W. L. H. 


1551.—The address of Prof. Crouch, the author of ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ is Portland, Maine. ° 


PORTLAND, ME. M. L. B. W. 


1558.2. ‘The Unclassified Philosopher’ may be found in The 
Atlantic, Vol. LV., page 466 (April, 1885), 


Boston, Mass. Ww. 


Publications Received 


Recript of new dications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will ad upon its interest and importance. Whgn no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Barrett, F. A Smuggler’s Secret. soc 
Blaisdell, A. F. Stories of the Civil War. $z 
Carroll, L. The Nursery ‘Alice.’ $1.50 . 
Davenport, R. B. (translator). A Prankish 

rake, S.A. Taking of ios. ~ 
Gayley, C. M., and Scott, F.N. Guide 


Hardy, A.S._ Elements of Calculus. $1.65.............000eeeee Bost 
Harrison, A.M. Four Little eee sessseeseesecesee «. John B. Alden, 
Harvey, H. With Essexin Ireland. Ed. by Hon. Emily Lawless. soc. 
ohn W. Lovell Co. 
Hetherington, H. F., and Burton, H.D. Paul Nugent, Materialist. soc. 
Howard, G-E. Evolution of the Universty..Lincoln, Neb Usieie tbe 
ow .E. Evolution of the University..Lincoln, Neb.: Uni of Ne’ ‘ 
arvis, “— T.3 a. Wb cecicsewtiieosuerss sent D. Appleton & Co. 
i .R. The Phantom ’Rickshaw and Other Tales. soc.... A 
Lee, Stratford-on-Avon. $2 
Linton, E. L. Sowing the Wind. 
Maupassant, G. de. A Ccquette’s. Love. r 
Phila.: Times Printing House. 


Miller, J. R. The Marri Altar. 25c 
aly Essays. Tre by J. Fiore, Ed. by J. H. McCarthy. 


Vols. III. and IV. 75c. each. Macmillan & Co. 
Miller, F. M. Three Lectures on the Science of Lan: e. 


hi oe! Opes Court Pub. Co. 
Ohnet, G. What Pierre Did with His Soul. Belford 


eas Sea Fey: Co. 
Payn, J._ Notes from the Mews. 50C....00++..-+-++- seed eh aceede ohn W. Lovell Co. 
Philips, F.C. M: 


argaret Byng. ohn W. Lovell Co. 
Shi (John , Memoirs of the Macmillan & Co. 
Ss! + J.B. The Icelandic Discoverers of America ohn B. Alden, 
Si , E. C., and Hutchinson, E. M. (editors). Library of American 

= Literature. Vol. XI. §$: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
Stepoiak, S., and Westal, W. "The Blind Musiclan. John W. Lovell Co. 
Wills, W. G., and Greene, Mrs. Whose Hand? asc. Rand, McNally & Co. 


Boston; Lee & Shepard. 

to the Literature of Asthetics. soc. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of California, 
on? 


Ginn & Co, 








WANTED. —A literary, educational, or secretarial ition. Address, CHARLOTTE 
Fiske Batss, Cambridge, Mass. we 





Persons interested in E ology, Assyriology, or Biblical Research, the work 
of the E and Palestine Wxpler aise Seeder etc,, are requested to send their 
address to Bini1a, Meriden, Conn. 
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THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, New York, to BURLINGTON, VT.) 
FIFTEENTH SESSION. JULY 9TH TO AUGUST IQTH. 
For Boarp anp Rooms Apprgss Miss H. L. Burritt, Burtincton, Vr. 
“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has come to be a recognized factor in the educational work of 
this country .”,—Tue Critic, Forcatalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 
Dr. L. Sauveur, Copaty Terrace, Roxsury. Boston, Mass. 


Address, 





Vermont Academy. 
ONE or THE BEST IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Students in every college in New England. A 
thorough preparation. First-class facilities in English. 
Buildi new, large and attractive. boratories, 
Gymnasium, and all facilities. Able teachers. Terms 
moderate. Address VERMONT ACADEMY. SAX- 
TONS RIVER, VT. 


WASHINGTON and LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 








G. W.C. LEE, Pre<ident. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathe- 
matics and Physical Training. Fourteenth 
Session at Amherst College,.July 7 to August 8. 
For programme address Prof. W. L. Mon- 
TAGUE, Amherst, Mass. R 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLeGe CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, J.C. KEITH, Prest. 











BOOKS: OLD AND RARE. 





LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious &cUrrznt, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8:1 CHAMBERS ST., . - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 
BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcuasep ror CasH. CaTaocuss Issvzp. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
**ESSAYS FROM 7HE CRITIC.” 
One Volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 
Tue Critic Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


HOTi°L BRUNSWICK, 


4 MERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 














Walter R. Benjamin, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WEST 23D ST., NEw York CITY, 





DUPRAT & CO., 


Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEW YoRK. 


IPHIGENTA—A220283, 91 can TAD, 
—with other poems; a benatiiel book. "Sold only by the 


author, Send fifty cents, postal note or stamps. 
A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOHN PIERCE 
4 Nassau Street, New Yerk. Modern Poetry. 
Old English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 











Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
zo cents each. Other periodicals at equally low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CLARK, 34 k Row. 
New York City. 





r ou want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
doe write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
street, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 








Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
N ALL THE YEAR ROUND SCHOOL FOR 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietor. 


BOYS. Addé Headmaster, Lock Box 78s, 
Philadelphia P. O., Pa. 








The Critic 


THE CriTICc depends for the just—and we hoped assured —success 
which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are perceived, 
and upon the skill with which the books for review are selected.— 
George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


With the current volume (July-Dec.) THE CRITIC will complete its tenth year. 


The bound vio ie issued (Jan.-June, 
of 633 new books, and all the current news of the 


scholar, Dr. W. 
effect has been felt already in the increased and 


Senatg, Bom and International hy - mae gg ey been the *‘ burning questions” of the past six 


months and they have received «xhaustive t 


) contai: 
nglish-spe: 
A new and strong department—that of ‘* Shakespeari: 

. Rolfe, ot Cambridge. Mass.—has been adde: 


in Covers: 


ns 8 pages of choice reading-matter, including notices 
‘ing literary world. 
”” conducted by the distinguished Shal 


A SPECIALTY.. 


Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure: 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 
logue for the ask-. 
ing. James McCutcneon &. 
Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co..,. 
Merchant 


LTatlors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
All the latest London fabrics regu-- 


larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits,. 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





BANK & OFFICE. 
FITTINGS. 

Fine Brass Work. 

SpeciaL Desicns on 
APPLICATION. 

A. H. Andrews & Co. _ 

195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y 












Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per- 
cent te 8 per cent with. 
one half the profits. 


MONEY | 


IDLE 


or lars to 
Wu. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
Winner InvesTueat Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








A Binper : Designed for the use of © 
those who desire to preserve the-cur- 
rent issues of THE CriTIC will be sent: 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THE CRITIC 52; 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





since the last previous volume was issued, and its 
g popularity of the paper. 





ese For 
Letter of the popular English novelist, Mrs. L. B. es Mr. Alexander Young’s week 
“ e I Ou! 





notes from Boston ; and th- department headed 
previous volumes, 


the rest, the fortnightly ion 
ly buc get of interesting 
mger,”” have been maintained on the plane reached in 





The current bound volume (_Jan.—June, 1890) will be sent to any address on receipt of $2.50. 


Tue Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 












NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 





BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK... 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tsacuzrs’ AGsncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N.-Y 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Woodside, H: 
OME AND COLLEGE. "PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL GIRLS. Sixteenth year. 


Opens Se; — BS 
Prin mee rie. SARA J Smith: 
aa oo" Mrs. R. M. LaTHROP 








Connecticut, L ~~ 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A famil and prepar- 
atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. Bartett, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave, 


HE ELDERAGE. Famity ScHoot For YounG 
Lavigs pleasantly located in the, suburbs of the 
city. The Misses BanGs, Principals. 








Connecticut, pad Haven, West End Institute. _, 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapies. Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 

Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Fonghie 

HANDLER teeny, oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, . Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RuGGigs. 











NEW JERSEY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S ~ fgg ped FOR GIRLS. 
1 Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 








W. 71s 
We END SCHOOL. ’ Colle jate, Junior, and 


roan Ae ments, and tary Drill and 
Cunsten Pome A.M.., Principal. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 


EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- 
ited to twenty. oe aisle Thorough in- 


structio: Pre 
oye W.. we Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 
Sept. 24th. Preparation for coll a specialty. 
hea ils admitted to Vassar, We’ ae Smith 

on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERUING, CAROLINE 
M. Gerrisu, A.B 








Ps Tp tichoken, . 

TEVE HOOL. The Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. ns, Sept. 17, Be. 

prepared for Schools of faaee and Col! — 

paratory Class $75 perannum. All other C $150 
per annum. 





Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
46 NGLESIDE,” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 
I PrincipaAL. Thorough instruction in English. 
French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 


Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 180. 
— Suspeecey 


urse. 





mecticut, Norwalk. 
rise BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 

for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 

ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages in ‘Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant nds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months, Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEADS SCHOOL for Girls os Nemeg 
Ladies re-opens October 2, 1 Coll Goes. 
for any 1 





paratory Department fits 
Semple course in Literature. Languages, and A 
5) Musical Department. Beautiful tion, a 
plicai cation ow eee =a 


+ Connecticut, 
Iss ATREN'S | SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Estab- 
. lished in 18 Exige for college, travel 
* and home. The method by which the mental 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention,” 
eee renty. sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 








Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL. “BOARDING a DAY 
pep FOR FOURS LALSES ; i en 
and preparatory courses. Principals— 
LansinG and Miss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term 
begit October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washingt 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School ‘for thirty 
») 


ress, 
j. Cc. BRINSMADE, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 


Shee HN'S C Colter. torst Session commence, 


= ments and Four 
of Study. | uildings heated by steam. 


SES moderate. For catal — address the Presidents 
Tuomas Fst, on D. 





New — New Brunswick. 

HE SSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
we ae S ERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
OOL. Boarding School for oe and 
Tone Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
sees Schools or Business. 
H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








New Jersey, Bridgeton, 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. ast year be- 
gins —_ 17th, 1890. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching, or Business. French,{Ger- 


man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, Prin. 








NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. a Christian Home. 
New Building — next eg Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send for Ca 
E.S. Faissen, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory en 
G for boys. Sixth year September ot a 


perannum. Joxn M. Cross, A.M., Prin 





Newburgh, N.Y. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


wo The twenty-fifth year will begin September as, 
r 





New York Cit Sonat 68th 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoort = Younc Lapres anp CHILp- 


REN, ergarten, Oct. 1st. 
esse bo se Sh ae pe = 





NDON It ALL A Girls’ Boarding and Day 
School. 42nd apa pone. Circulars by mai ail. SAMUEL 
w. Buck A 


New York, Tarrytown-on-the-H: 
=. BULKLEY'S BOARDING. AND DAY 
OOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
poor Sept. r7th. 











OHIO. 





Ohio. Painesville 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
a ae vena th. Excellent advantages in Natural 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 

Principal. 

o-. Coming, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

SCHOOL for a Ladies, 15: E. Broad St., 





Columbus, O. S; advantages in Lan; 
Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. age: 
term ai ae asth, 1890. New School Building. 





} FORD v0. :) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
and Finishing,School. 22 teachers. 

= eden, The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 

dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art. 


European vacation parties. Rev. Fave Wacker. Presi- 
ent 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful _——. Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 

College or business. Boys sent this year to Yale, Har 
vard, and Princeton. jal care of younger boys. 
Number limited. cH HAS. H H. STROUT, Prin, 

Pennsylvania, Chambe 

ILSON OLLEGE Fo t YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidin, 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 
all College Studies — ie Music and Art. Large Masic 
College and Art School. Music D ponent, this year, 
144, ——— of free classes. ll Faculty. 
lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
. I, 1889, with 40 new rooms, 











ae ma weal pe 
EATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
pan R. Hooper, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 


. Yale, Prince- 


to Harvard. 
ton, ‘Colum ‘h, pat teatey Trinity, West Point, 





New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 


Miss NortH and Miss BarRngs, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mossachmee Amhers' 
R. , WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
M*s School, for a limited number of oe — 
advantages in all $350. 





with xpaneer sisters when desi 








Massachusetts 
HE CAMBRIDGE p SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP lish, 

— and Mlective Thema for Girls.’ Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. Ad 


Mr. ArTuur Gitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SEeOL FOR GIRLS. 
“THe Ems.” Miss Porte Cer- 
tificate odmits pr. Wellesley, and Smith. 
—— Method for Childre: 








ACADEMY, One of the half- 
gy 
e it x ° 
fon, with for 
EV. 











Reopens ona “Oct. Ist. 


Pr 





New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD pa tems ge cen WOMEN. Degrees 
given by Columbia . Fall entrance ex- 
aminations begin Septem 29. Free Scholar- 
ship of $150 offered to the student that passes the = 
examination into the Freshman Class. Botanical, an 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students. ae 
culars upon application to Secretary. 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
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as not had a candidate for admis- 
sion rejected. 


amen , Litit 
HALL * SEMINARY. —A School for 
Girls ey Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 
home; thorough methods; careful oversight of the- 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of tudy ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 








Pennsylvania, Meadvi 
EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 
ucates for the Christian Minist: Room rent 
+t ee tuition free. An auetnmen tee of $20 for 
heat and — = room. All Ar Fag rom 
30. Address, Rev. A. Liver- 
‘Ferm be DD. Pret , Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





iladel Walnut St. 
"THOROUGH FR ENCH Eid “ANB “ENGLISH 
7 Spee. FOR Under the 
Nees ge Wenrietes Cl Clerc and Miss Marion 

French warranted to be in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 








New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
M Iss Gregaes> AEBOO, FOR one wal 
reopen Three rding 
be Neonived into the family. = 
New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established 





= 1836. = 


school a the careful — = 
thorough instruction in ee ich < 
has hitherto been so favora! 
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Here SCHOOL FOR ¢ GIRLS. “ag ear. 
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Tennessee, Nashvil 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
uates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Address Wits Wittiams, tary 











